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THE FENIAN CONVENTION. 


ARIOUS sections of Fenians in the United States 
and Canada have been holding, in the last few days, 

a Convention at Chicago. It has been a very grand affair 
in its way. More than a hundred and twenty delegates 
met together, representing over six thousand lodges. Its 
roceedings were kept profoundly secret, and were regu- 
Jarly divulged at the end of each meeting. The objects of 
the meeting were principally two; to organize a grand 
revolutionary programme, and to decide whether dynamite 
was to be used, and, if so, when and where. There was 
no difficulty whatever in framing the revolutionary pro- 
gramme; and it was speedily and unanimously decreed 
that India should be instigated to rise against the English, 
that Canada should be annexed to the United States, that 
South Africa and Australia should be declared inde- 
pendent, and that the British Isles should be formed into 
a federation. But when it came to the use of dynamite 
there was a difference of opinion, one section protesting 
altogether against its use, and another maintaining that 
it must be used until the comprehensive object had been 
attained of annihilating the British army, the British 
navy, and the more objectionable members of the Royal 
Family. In order that there might be no vague talk about 
an agency that was unfamiliar to ordinary people, one in- 
structor of his brethren attended with several specimens 


’ of dynamite machines and explained their operation. But 


this produced a chilling effect on the spectators; and, as 
the meeting was held in the basement of an hotel, the 
ordinary visitors of the hotel felt uncomfortable atthe notion 
that they were sleeping over aknot of Irishmen experiment- 
alizing on dynamite; and the proprietor found himself 
compelled to have a search made for the machines, As 
proper notice had been given, none were discovered, but 
the American public learnt with natural alarm that there 
were several towns in the States where dynamite machines 
were being constantly made at a very moderate cost. 
Whether the existing law gives the authorities power to 
search for and seize on such machines, and to prosecute 
their makers, appears to be doubtful; but the respectable 
press is unanimous in proclaiming that, if such a power 
does not exist, it ought to be conferred without delay. The 
dynamite section and the anti-dynamite section could not 
reconcile their differences; but their quarrel was swallowed 
upin two questions that touched them even more nearly. 
The fearful suggestion had been made that one of their 
most trusted members was a British spy, and what was 
worse, it was discovered or suspected that the depositories 
ofthe Skirmishing Fund had been making away with the 
money confided tothem. This brought things to a climax. 
The dispute grew fiercer and fiercer, no one could main- 
tain a semblance of order, and although five successive 
chairmen tried their hands, all retired in disgust. Anarchy, 
like charity, begins at home, and a meeting that was to 
shake an Empire ended in a pothouse brawl. 

Apart from the use of dynamite, which was considered 
to be open to those delegates who liked to take advantage 
of it, there is nothing new and nothing alarming in the 
proceedings of this abortive gathering. It was not only 
an Irish, but a very Irish, Convention. The story of all 
Trish conspiracies is the same. There is always a traitor, 
or a supposed traitor, in the camp; and there is always a 
deadly quarrel over the funds. Nine-tenths, too, of this 
fierce Fenian talk is mere vapouring. Meal conspirators 


do not meet in a big hotel, and communicate to reporters 
every evening the decisions of the day. Fenians of the 
type that met at Chicago love, above all things, to make a 
sensation, and to feel that they are the heroes who are 
making it. They wish that the world should grow pale 
at their name. There is to them something magnificent 
in the thought that they are men who can order that the 
British Isles shall be made into a federation as easily as 
they can order a cocktail. It is only a few days since one 
of their gangs met in solemn conclave, and, after due deli- 
beration, decided that Mr. Guansrone was a murderer, and 
must be put to death. They were delighted with this 
hideous farce, and immediately printed a full report of 
their proceedings in a newspaper. It is not in this way 
that the Nihilists work, who never cease, night or day, in 
their ghastly persecution of the new Czar, and whose secret 
operations seem more and more to baffle the Russian 
police. The Fenians take wholesale and immediate credit 
for everything that they think will do them credit. 
They reveal by whom the dynamite machines found at 
Liverpool were made, and by whom they were ordered. 
As these machines were discovered, the Fenians boast 
that they were meant to be discovered, and are ready with 
the name of the artful person who made a revelation to 
the British Government, and received a large reward, 
which he forthwith paid into the common fund of the con- 
spirators. The only thing they do not know is what became 
of the money after it was paid in. What, it must be 
owned, is most genuine in the Fenians is their hatred of 
England. It is painful, and not a little wonderful, to 
Englishmen that there should be so fierce a hatred felt 
towards a country that, so far as living memory goes, 
has tried to be not only just, but tender, towards Ire- 
land. There is no other country under the sun—cer- 
tainly not the United States—which would have endured 
what has been done in Ireland in the last year with the 
patient tenderness and penitent meekness that England 
has shown. But we cannot be always rending our clothes 
and covering ourselves with ashes because, while we 
anxiously remove every grievance that Ireland can reveal 
or invent, the Fenians hate us as much as ever. It is not 
much we ask of the Irish in these days, but we really 
must ask that we should be permitted to exist. 

For, although nine-tenths of the Fenian talk may be 
vapouring, there is a tenth which is by no means vapour- 
ing. Mechanical science has placed at the command of the 
enemies of society means more pernicious and more power- 
ful than were known in former days. Dynamite and the new 
explosives that may be brought under it as a generic name, 
not only produce ruin and slaughter on a gigantic scale, 
but may be so employed that, at the time when they take 
effect, the murderers may be miles away. The Fenians, too, 
haye spent some of their money in the construction of a 
torpedo-boat at New York, and though this is not a very 
dangerous form of doing mischief, because so patent an 
instrument of harm as a torpedo-boat, built unjer the eyes 
of the public, is tolerably sure to be seized or detained by 
the local authorities, yet that the Fenians thought it worth 
while to spend money on a torpedo-boat shows their readi- 
ness to profit by every kind of mechanical invention. Nor 
is there much comfort to be derived from the thought that 
the use of dynamite cannot possibly do the Fenians any 
good or bring about any of the objects at which they 
profess toaim. It is precisely because they do not really 
mean what they say they mean that dynamite is dangerous 
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in their hands. If they seriously thought of upset- 
ting the British Empire, they would not waste time 
in trying to blow up town-halls. What they want 
is to make a sensation and to get money, and every 
now and then they have to do something sensational 
and give subscribers something for what has been paid. 
They cannot be always advertising a grand display of 
fireworks, and then saying that every evening is wet. And 
what helps them very much is that dynamite makes a 
great sensation, gives a return to subscribers at an insignifi- 
cant cost, and secures to the agents employed a very great 
chance of remaining undetected. When these agents 
happen to be caught, society can do something in its de- 
fence, and it is highly satistactory that one at least of the 
scoundrels who made the recent attempt at Liverpool has 
been sentenced to penal servitude for lite. But it must be 
‘remembered that detection has been extremely rare, and 
that, so far as is known, the consignors of the machines 
sent to Liverpool remain unknown. Unfortunately society 
~¢annot do very much to protect itself, but what it can do 
should be done promptly and thoroughly. The literature 
of assassination can at least be suppressed, and honourable 
Americans are as heartily of opinion as Englishmen can 
be that such a scandal as the publication of the sentence 
of death passed on the head of the English Ministry 
should be treated as an outrage on American law and 
American hospitality. Though, again, it may be very 
difficult, it seems by no means impossible to place the 
use of explosives like dynamite under strict legal super- 
vision. A Fenian boasted at the Convention that he 
had long made dynamite machines, and should con- 
tinue to make them, as it was as legal to make them 
as to make revolvers. If he is right, there is no diffi- 
culty in rendering it utterly illegal to make dynamite 
machines. The difficulty is to enforce the law. Men who 
are honestly engaged in making inventions for legitimate 
purposes, or supplying miners and engineers with what is 
necessary for their business, must be allowed’ to have 
explosive materials at their command. But it at any rate 
deserves consideration whether bya system of licences, 
and by giving large powers of search when unlicensed 
persons are suspected, the malicious use of explosives 
might not be greatly limited, if not altogether prevented. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Me he agitation against the House of Lords, which is 
principally stimulated by the Daily News and the 
Pall Mall Gazette, though it is consistent with modern 
revolutionary doctrines, seems in some respects inoppor- 
tune. There can be no doubt that the existence of a hcre- 
ditary branch of the Legislature forms an impediment to 
the establishment of absolute democracy. The theoretical 
arguments against the House of Lords are familiar and 
‘independent of circumstances; but assailants of the Con- 
stitution have generally strengthened their appeals to 
popular jealousy and envy by the suggestion of some prac- 
tical inconvenience. It is scarcely sufficient to accumulate 
several instances of differences of opinion between the two 
Honses spread over fifty years. Two nominally co-ordinate 
and independeut Assemblies are not likely always to take 
the same view of public interests. If the result of the 


disinclination to change, which may be fairly attributable 


to the House of Lords, had been either habitual collision 
or permanent interruption of a beneficial legislative policy, 
there would be some excuse for dissatisfaction and impati- 
ence; but the complaint that at long intervals Liberal 
measures have been delayed for a year or two, or occa- 
sionally modified, is not calculated to provoke indignation. 
It is true that in Lord Lynpuurst’s time the House of 
Lords became, under his guidance, somewhat more re- 
actionary than the great body in the House of Commons 
which followed Sir Roserr Peet; but in every case of an 
apparent party schism, the more enlightened policy pre- 
vailed after a short delay. In 1860 the House of Lords, 
with the unconcealed connivance of the Prime Minister, 
interfered with one of Mr. Guiapsrone’s Budgets; but in 
the following year the Paper duty was repealed without 
further impediment; and the claim on behalf of the House 
of Lordsof aright tocontrol financial arrangements has been 
since that time tacitly abandoned. It is nota little surprising 
that an industrious and bitter partisan should be able to 
collect so few examples of persistent antagonism on tke 
part of the less popular and less powerful brauch of the 


Legislature. The supposed misdeeds of twenty or fifty 
years ago, even if they were confessed, must have been 
long since condoned. It is not, at first sight, a grave 
offence to offer occasional resistance to sweeping legis- 
lation. 

The number and magnitude of the innovations which 
have been during the same period accepted by the House 
of Lords suggest a reasonable doubt whether the progress 
of change has been unduly checked. Some of the great 
Liberal measures were notoriously distasteful to the Honse 
of Lords; but the leaders of the Conservative party have 
again and again persuaded the Peers to yield to necessity 
or expedience. The Corn Laws were repealed in the first 
Session in which a Bill for the parpose was introduced 
into Parliament, although the great majority of landowners 
then anticipated as immediate the deterioration of property 
which was, in fact, postponed for more than thirty years. 
The Irish Church disestablishment and the Irish Land 
Bill of 1870 were almost equally distasteful to the House 
of Lords; but in both cases prudence prevailed against 
inclination and conviction. Serious politicians within and 
without the House of Lords fully understand that the 
democratic concessions of a Minister become inevitable 
and irrevocable, not’ from the time at which they are 
passed into law, but from the date at which they are 
proposed. Conscientious disapproval of the Irish Land 
Bill is perfectly consistent with a recognition that the 
Measure, as soon as it was announced, became the low- 
water mark of agrarian legislation. The cause of the 
Irish tenants was gained from the moment at which 
Mr. Guapstone’s repugnance was, according to general 
belief, on the eve of the Session, suddenly converted 
into enthusiastic approval of every doctrine on the sub- 
ject which he had formerly denounced. The taunt which 
was addressed to the Opposition in the House of Com- 
mons, to the effect that a Conservative Ministry would 
have to pass as strong a Land Bill, might be ungenerons, 
but it was not unfounded. When Epuiatres had sold the 
secret of turning the pass of Thermopyle, he probably 
ridiculed the obstinacy of the Three Hundred who still 
resolved to defend it. The House of Lords is not called 
upon to imitate suicidal heroism. Its privileges are not 
its own to risk or sacrifice; for, as long as they remain, 
they are held in trust for the nation. The decision of the 
‘feaders not to oppose the second reading of the Land Bill 
was at the same time judicious and patriotic. 

As far as the House of Lords has been able and willing 
to check the advance of democracy, it has represented the 
opinions of the Conservative part of the community ; but 
of late the Peers have been charged with a new and im- 
portant function. It is in their House that moderate 
Liberals now find the opportunity of expressing and 
asserting their dislike to revolutionary measures. The 
Disturbance Bill, which was last year extemporaneously 
devised by Mr. Forster for the first time, conspicuously 
illustrated the altered relation of the Liberal party to the 
House of Lords. Whig peers have no Jacobin Club at 
Birmingham or elsewhere to control their political action ; 
and they are therefore at liberty to avow the principles 
which were not long since held by the section of their 
party which represented the whole body.. The conse- 
quence was that the Disturbance Bill was rejected in 
the House of Lords by a majority of Mr. Guapstone’s 
regular supporters. The Duke of ArGyYLt, the Marquess 
of Lanspowng, and the other Liberal Peers who endeavour 
to improve the Land Bill represent the opinions of all the 
moderate Liberals in the House of Commons and the 
country. The enemies of the House of Lords have many 
motives for their agitation; but of all the qualities of an 
aristocratic Assembly they most utterly dislike independ- 
ence and freedom of speech. ‘To less prejudiced poli- 
ticians it seems expedient that opinions held by an over- 
whelming majority of the upper and upper middle classes 
should be openly expressed and argumentatively defended, 
although the will of the greater number may -be destined 
to prevail; but democratic agitators would gladly repro- 
duce in England the servile uniformity of insincere opi- 
nion which was imposed on Frenchmen in the worst part 
of the Revolution. If the occasion were less serious, there 
would be something ludicrous in the censures pronounced 
on the Peers who have at the same time demonstrated the 
vices of the Land Bill and submitted to the necessity 
created by the Government. Reasoned protests aguiust 
the triumph of false principles have not always been 


deemed ridiculous and contewptible. 
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Another motive for antipathy to the House of Lords is | 


the ability habitually displayed in its debates. With the 
exception of Mr. Giavstonz, and, on great occasions, of 
Mr. Bricut, no speaker in the House of Commons takes 
so comprehensive a survey of great questions as that which 
is customary in the House of Lords. The superiority of the 
Upper Houseis not exclusively due to the possession of greater 
ability. The Peersare much less trammelled by considerations 
of party convenience, and yet they are subject to a stricter 
discipline. Great debates are almost exclusively conducted 
by political leaders and by peers who have a special know- 
ledge of the subject under discussion. The rank and file 
are probably on the same intellectual level with ordinary 
Englishmen of the better classes; but they submit the 
conduct of the campaign to their officers. Freedom of 
debate, which is of all other practices most odious to 
demagogues, is now confined to the two Houses of Parlia- 
‘ment. The massof English politicians derive their know- 
ledge of public events each from a single newspaper, 
which, while it flatters and confirms the predilections of its 
readers, carefully abstains from noticing the arguments on 
the other side. The modern rough has long since put an 
end to the public meetings at which in former times great 
questions were openly debated. No orator is allowed to 
speak, except at a meeting of his own supporters. Even 
Parliamentary discussion is in some danger, through the 
abbreviation and general deterioration of the reports; but 
even in the House of Commons, notwithstanding the 
pressure of constituents and the dictation of political 
clubs, opposite or varying opinions find to a certain extent 
secure utterance. The House of Lords, which is threat- 
ened if it stands on its rights, and insulted if it defers to 
the House of Commons and to popular demands, still 
retains the opportunity and the faculty of independent 
criticism and judgment. If it could he silenced, demo- 
cratic agitators foresee that order, constitutional liberty, 
and justice would have lost their most efficient advo- 
cates. The House of Commons, when it is returned 
by a single class, may be trusted to exclude inde- 
peudence and originality. For obvious reasons, those 
who attack the House of Lords abstain for the present 
from raising the question whether it is desirable that 
there should be two Legislative Assemblies. Some of 
‘hem suggest vague schemes for the reform of the House 
of Lords, though it is evident they would be disar 
pointed by the effect of any change which might tend to 
strengthen the Upper House. It is evident that a Second 
Chamber, if it is to exist, ought to have weight and in- 
fluence. The House of Lords and the Senate of the 
United States are the only bodies of the kind in the world 
which satisfy the necessary conditions. The French 
Senate is threatened with abolition or reconstruction, 
merely because it has ventured on two or three occasions 
to perform the duty for which it was instituted. M. 
GamBeETta’s condescending and provisional tolerance is 
more insulting than open opposition. It is extremely 
doubtfal whether all the powers of the State will not in 
France soon be nominally as well as really vested in a 
single Chamber. A similar result would soon follow in 
inyland from the abolition of the House of Lords. 


M. GAMBETTA AND REVISION. 


es principal incident as yet of the elections now in 
progress in France is M. Gamperra’s declaration in 
favour of a revision of the Constitution. He had very 
different things to say about the Senate at Tours from 
those which he had said at Cahors. In less than three 
months the Senate has disappointed all his expectations, 
and forced him to reconsider the good opinion he then ex- 
pressed of it. Still, it is not the principle of a Second 
Chamber that he is opposed to. A Senate which knew 
and did its duty, which never placed itself in antagonism 
to the Chamber of Deputies, which contented itself’ with 
picking up the dropped threads in the Bills sent up to it, 
and thought its mission fulfilled when it had found Con- 
servative reasons for passing Radical measures, would still 
enjoy M. Gamperta’s confidence. It is the actual Senate 
that he finds unendurable, the Senate that is persuaded by 
M. Jues Smion, is subject to sudden paroxysms of nataral 
religion, and presumes to have an opinion upon the best 
method of grouping the constituencies. He cannot wait 
for the slow process of triennial election to put anend to 
so anomalous an institution. A revision of the Constitu- 


tion must, if possible, be had, because it is only by a re- 


_ vision of the Constitution that the existing Senate can at 


once be brought into harmony with Democratic ideas. 
M. Gamperra is content, however, to keep the change 
within the narrowest possible bounds. He is for reform, 
not revolution—at all events, until he is assured that 
only revolution will answer his purpose. The one point in 
the Constitution that he proposes to alter is the mode of 
electing Liie Senators. Now they are elected by co- 
optation. M. Gambetta proposes that all the Life 
Senators shall submit to re-election, not by the Senate, 
but by the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies sitting 
together, and that this mode shall be adopted for filling 
up all future vacancies among the Irremovables. Pos- 
sibly this particular reform was suggested to him by the 
circumstance that M. Jutes Stmon would probably lose 
his seat in the process. It is pleasant to see justice done 
upon an old offender; and, when he is anxious to compass 
an object, M. GamBerra is not particular as to the exact 
proportion between means and ends. It is more probable, 
however, that his scat in the next Chamber is what he has 
in view. A programme of some sort has to be invented, 
lest his constituents should be beforehand with him, and 
offer him one which he cannot accept without frightening 
the peasants. 

It would be no good to make Scrutin de liste his 
ery, because, though the Extreme Left, on the whole, 
give the preterence to that method of voting, they never 
like it so little as when it is recommended to them 
by M. Gamperra. They are convinced that he means it 
to minister to his own personal aggrandizement; and, 
though they intend to have it by and by, when they have 
got other things about which they care more, they 
are not going to be turned from those other things merely 
to place M. Gamberra at the head of the poll in a score 
of departments. It is necessary, therefore, that he should 
invent something which may associate him with the 
Extreme Left in appearance while it can be painted, when 
it is convenient to do so, in fairly moderate colours. The 
revision of the Constitution, undertaken in order to effect 
a change in the method of appointing Life Senators, has 
this double merit. Revision of the Constitution is the first 
article of the Socialist programme which is accepted by 
his Radical opponents. It plays the principal part in all 


| the speeches which are being made every night in Paris. 


Consequently, if it plays a similar part in M. Gawperra’s 
own speeches during the canvass, the electors of Belleville, 
who, in spite of M. CLémENcEav’s efforts to disabuse them, 
are still perhaps secretly proud of being represented by sc 
great a man as M. GaMBETTA, may not inquire too closely 
how far the resemblance extends. Even if they do, he can 
still remind them that the first thing for them to consider 
is, not what they want, but what they can get. The 
revision of the Constitution in the sense in which M. Gau- 
BETTA’s constituents use the phrase is no doubt a much 
bigger and finer thing than the revision of the Constitution 
in the sense in which M. Gamserta himself uses it. But, 
then, he will remind them that a revision of the Constitu- 
tion which includes the abolition, not only of the Senate, 
but of the Presidency of the Republic, is not likely to 
obtain the consent of the present holders of these posi- 
tions, and that without their consent it can only be 
obtained at the cost of a revolution. M. Gamperra perhaps 
calculates that, though his constituents might like nothing 
better than a revolution, they are not so unpractical as to 
think that a revolution would have any present chance of 
success, and that in that case they may be tempted by the 
small measure of revision which he offers them as an in- 
stalment. That, at all events, has the advantage of hang- 
ing within reach. 

Why M. Gamserra should think that it hangs within 
reach is not very obvious. The consent of the Senate is 
indispensable to any revision of the Constitution, whether 
small or great. Why should a Chamber in which Conser- 
vatives aud moderate Republicans have the majority 
deliberately consent to a change which would leave them 
in adecided minority? The République Francaise warns 
the Senators that, if they do not put their house in order 
now while they have still the chance, their last state will 
be worse than their first. If they reject this gentle medicine 
now offered, a much stronger physic will be administered 
to them, not by the Extreme Left only, but by the whole 
Republican party. They may refuse to swallow the dose, 
but if they do, they will be upset by the first chance 
assault, and have the discomfort of remembering that they 
have been instrumental in giving over their country intu 
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the hands of a singleassembly. It will be strange if the 
Senate is much impressed by this reasoning. When the 
Scrutin de liste was presented to it, it had at least some- 
thing to gain by surrender. It might have secured M. 
Gamperra for a friend and patron. But, in assenting 
to the virtual abolition of Life Senatorships, it makes 
@ much greater surrender in order to gain nothing 
that is worth gaining. If the Senate were an institution 
venerable by age and associations, it might be prudent to 
give proof that it is not obstinately Conservative, that it can 
adapt itself to modern ideas and move with the times. But 
when a Second Chamber is only four years old, its one 
chance of maintaining its position lies in its success in de- 
fending itself against change. If it has not strength 
enough to resist being pulled to pieces almost before it 
has settled to its work, there is no chance that it will have 
more strength when its enemies will be able to plead that 
its working has now been tested, and that the result is 
unsatisfactory. A young tree that is continually being 
moved from place to place will never attain the propor- 
tions of one that has been allowed to remain where it was 
first planted, and an elective Second Chamber which 
allows the constitutional method by which its mem- 
bers are chosen to be revolutionized before the first 
complete period of renewal has come round is not 
likely to be allowed to see that period out. These consi- 
derations are so obvious that M. Gambetta can hardly 
suppose that the Senate has overlooked them when he 
urges the extreme Left to prefer the plan of doctoring the 
mode of appointing the Life Senators to the more sweeping 
proposal of abolishing the Senate altogether, on the ground 
that the Senate may be brought to consent to the one, 
while it will never be brought to consent to the other. He 
must know that, if the Senate shows as much determina- 
tion as it showed in the matter of the Scrutin de liste, his 
prediction will certainly be falsified. The Senate, indeed, 
may not be supported in its resistance by the country. It 
is too much, perhaps, to expect that Frenchmen should go 
this length in favour of any institution whatever. But, in 
the present case, the Senate stands in no need of active 
support. All that it wants is that the country should not 
support its assailants, and to all appearance the country is 
prepared to remain as inactive, when appealed to, on this 
side as it certainly would, if appealed to, on the other. That 
the new Chamber will be more decidedly Republican than 
the last seems to be almost certain. The Legitimists and the 
Bonapartists have gained no ground since the last election ; 
and, with the Republic in possession, not to gain ground is 
tantamount to losing it. But there is nothing to show that 
the new Chamber will be charged with any specific mission. 
The majority of its members will be elected because they 
are Republicans, not because they have pledged them- 
selves to bring the Senate on its knees. Consequently, if 
the Senate refuses to consent toa proposal for the revision 
of the Constitution made to it by the Chamber of Deputies, 
nothing is likely to follow. There will be some fierce 
writing in the newspapers, and much talk about the tre- 
mendous things which the Chamber is about to do. But 
there the matter will end. The indifference which the 
electors showed when the Senate rejected the Scrutin de 
liste will be shown over again when it declines to be re- 
constructed because it has rejected the Scrutin de liste. 
With these reflections to console them, the Senate must 
have a singularly small stock of courage if it consents to a 
revision of the Constitution, which, if once conceded, will 
probably be repeated as often as the Senate happens to 
offend M. Gamperra. It is difficult to believe that M. 
Gamset7A himself attaches any importance to his own pro- 
mme. Possibly, however, it is only designed to carry 
im over some particular obstacle in his own personal 
canvass, and will be abandoned as soon as it has answered 
its momentary purpose. 


THE LAND BILL 

HE final settlement of the Irish Land Bill has been 
delayed longer than was by some sanguine persons 
expected, and it is doubtful whether even the end of the 
present week will have seen its termination. This post- 
ponement is due to various causes. There can be no doubt 
that the Lords, with a possibly praiseworthy and certainly 
* natural desire to minimize the injustice done by the Bill, 
acted in some of their amendments inconsistently with the 
principle which had guided them in their conduct on the 


second reading. It was therefore inevitable that the 
Government should use their docile majority to restore 
the Bill to its earlier form. Inso doing Mr. Guapstone 
displayed a certain amount of practical conciliation which 
was unluckily marred by a considerable asperity of 
conduct and language. It requires no more than a 
very rudimentary knowledge of human nature to be 
aware that such a position as is occupied by the present 
Prive Minister is not good for man. He is master, 
not merely of one of the largest, but of one of the 
most absolutely and unquestioningly subservient, majo. 
rities ever known in the history of Parliament; and it 
also happens that no single member of the present House 
of Commons is individually a match for him in point of 
ability and authority. Only a great deal of modesty and 
a great deal of good humour could protect the holder of 
such a position against the danger of domineering; and 
there are times when an unflattering critic might not be 
able to recognize either modesty or good humonr as pro- 
minent features of the Prive MintstEr’s disposition. The 
remarks which Mr. Guapstone made on Tuesday night 
as to the grammatical and stylistic defects of one of 
the Duke of ArcyLu’s amendments were, under the cir- 
cumstances, in very doubtful taste; the absolutely un- 
called for denunciation of a reasonable objection of Sir 
Srarrorp Norracore’s as “ querulous ” was still worse. 
The petulant rating of the Opposition and its leaders on 
Thursday night was worst of all. These things do not 
make rough places smooth. Nor was the actual conduct of 
the proceedings less open to criticism. The passion which 
the present ATTORNEY-GENERAL for IRELAND has forretracting 
and altering his own amendments in the course of a dis- 
cussion is scarcely business-like. Nor has a more extraordi- 
nary spectacle been often presented than the muddle into 
which Mr. Guapstone led the House in the matter of the 
amendment giving a landlord access to the Court. The 
words of the Lords’ amendment were rejected; its prin- 
ciple was then accepted; that principle was restated in a 
form so clumsy that the rules of the House prevented it 
from being inserted ; and, finally, Mr. Guapstone had to 
give up the matter, with a helpless expression of hope 
that the Lords would after all come to the rescue, and re- 
insert something of the same kind which they had inserted 
before. It is a fact curiously ignored by certain critics, 
and curiously illustrated by this incident, that, whatever 
may be the respective merits of the Upper and the Lower 
House, the former, at any rate, understands its business. 


There can be all the less reason for a serious disagree- 
ment between the two Houses, that it is already evi- 
dent that the work of the Peers has not been wholly 
thrown away. There were four points of undoubted 
importance on which the Lords made amendments, not 
in any way opposed to the spirit of the Bill, and cal- 
culated greatly to improve its working. The first was 
the practical exemption of English-managed estates; 
the second was the liberation of the landlord from the 
disabilities imposed on him in the matter of going into 


| Court; the third was Lord Catrns’s check on collusive 


sales, and the fourth the extrusion of Mr. Parne.t’s 
intrusive and almost surreptitious amendment, suspending 
executions pending an appeal to the Court. The first point 
has been practically decided by public opinion ever since 
the narrow defeat of Mr. Heneace’s amendment, and 
its tardy and grudging acceptance prevents the per- 
petration of a wrong of the most monstrous kind. The 
prevention of collusive sales is a working detail of no 
small importance. But the admission of the landlord 
to the Court, which after the bungling already com- 
mented upon Mr. Giapstone has ungraciously invited 
the Lords to reinsert in Mr. Branp’s formula is, from 
the point of view of public policy, most important of 
all, According to the most favourable description of it, 
the Bill is a measure for defining, as far as possible 
amicably, the relative shares of two partners in a com- 
plicated concern. Mr. Forster, indeed, with the quaint 
and ingenuous unconsciousness which often distinguishes 
him, and which must make him a somewhat inconvenient 
colleague, has in these last discussions taken up the very 
description of the Bill which unfavourable critics gave of 
it at the first draft—that it isa measure for presenting 
every tenant in Ireland with a fifteen years’ lease. How- 
ever this may be, it is clearly for the public interest that 
the amounts of the shares or the terms of the leasc 
should be settled as soon and with as little heat 
and wrangling as possible. If the tenant desires such a 
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settlement, the measure as it left the Commons gave him 
every opportunity for obtaining it. But if the landlord 
desired it, he was bound to go through the formality of 
demanding an increased rent. The effect of this is unmis- 
takable. Rent-raising is the one thing that Irish tenants 
hate and protest against, and the main thing that the Bill 
is constructed to prevent. It is notorious that an Irish 
tenant will rather take a farm at an exorbitant rent to 
begin with than have a low rent “raised on him,” even to 
a perfectly fair amount. Why the landlord should be 
compelled to assume this invidious attitude before he can 
have the benefit of the law, it is impossible to see. More- 
over, it is obvious that he is thus not only saddled with an 
unfair odium, but that he is actually prejudiced in his 
character of suitor. Instead of being an applicant in the 
ordinary way of business for a valuation of his property, 
he becomes practically defendant in a suit brought 
against him by his tenant for extortion. And this suit, 


it is to be remembered, is tried before a tribunal com-- 


posed of persons who are likely to regard rent-raising 
with an unfavourable eye. There can be no hesitation in 
saying that, if the Bill is really intended to be a message 
of peace, its framers could not have chosen any better 
means of sending, not peace, but a sword, than the in- 
fliction of this extraordinary disability on the landlord, 
and that there is no point of the Bill at which the House 
of Lords would be better justified in maintaining an 
attitude little short of uncompromising. But the Govern- 
ment have indicated the lines of a compromise on this 
point as on others. Even in replacing Mr. PARNELL’s 
amendment, they have taken the sting out of it by the 
limitation to three months; and in doing the same with 
their own provision as to the status of leasehold tenants 
at the end of the lease they have opened a door, or at 
least left it ajar, for resumption. The curious mixture of 
ostentatious firmness and practical concession (the mea- 
sure of which may best be judged by the wrath of the 
Land League members) is characteristic of Mr. GLADsTON», 
and it ought not to irritate either the Commons or the 
Peers. Mr. Goscuen’s advice, though given with a want 
of tact almost amounting to offensiveness, was well meant 
and sound enough in substance. 

The conclusion of this weary business must now, unless 
unforeseen and most unfortunate difficulties arise, be a 
matter of days, perhaps only of hours, and the message 
of peace will soon be speeded across St. George’s Channel. 
Prophecy as to its results would seem to be unusu- 
ally dangerous, were it not that prophecy as to Ireland 
has seldom been falsified when the prophets have chosen 
to be guided by the facts and by common sense. In 
no country, perhaps, are physical conditions so obvious, 
so simple, and so easily comprehensible, and certainly in 
none is the character of the people more marked and more 
unchanging. The Land Bill is the latest of a series of 
attempts to ignore each of these sets of facts. It might 
contain in its preamble (if circumstantial preambles were 
still in fashion) a description of Ireland as a country of 
uniformly rich soil, favourable climate, abundantly pro- 
vided with minerals, and admirably adapted for the seat 
of manufactures of every kind ; a description of the Irish 
as industrious and thrifty, averse from agitation, specially 
distinguished by their respect for the law and for human 
life, and incapable under any circumstances of refusing to 
discharge the undertakings into which they have entered. 
Such a description would only be a compressed and 
emphasized expression of the neglect of social, historical, 
and economic facts which characterizes the Bill as a 
practical measure. From another point of view it is sufli- 
cient to say that it is the first measure of importance in 
the history of England since the establishment of consti- 
tutional government which takes the property of one man 
and gives it to another, not only without compensating the 
loser, but with an express denial on the part of its framers 
of his right to compensation. 


MR. BRIGHT ON THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


OTH in the House of Commons and at the Mansion 
House the Ministers have announced that the first 
business of the next Session will be the indispensable alter- 
ation of the rules and Standing Orders of the House. The 
object is in the highest degree desirable, but the task 
which the Government has undertaken is extremely diffi- 


cult. The problem is not to adjust the methods of con- 
ducting business to the convenience of members who are 
all interested in the maintenance of order and of freedom 
of debate, but to restrain the license of a factious minority 
which deliberately attempts to render the proceedings of 
the House of Commons ridiculous and abortive. Mr. 
GtapstonE and his colleagues, after many attempts to con- 
ciliate Mr. Paryext and his followers, no longer struggle 
to sustain the respectable fiction that contumacious ob- 
straction is the result of accident or error. As judges 
used to say in the days of special demurrers, it is some- 
times necessary to exercise a little common sense. The 
House of Commons has an enemy within its gates, and not 
a mistaken body of loyal members. Until the experiment 
has been tried, it is impossible to ascertain whether any 
assemblage of men for combined action can dispense with 
good faith on the part of its members. Coercion of 
offenders may be the unavoidable alternative; but in 
causing the suppression of absolute freedom of speech the 
obstructive faction will already have attained a partial 
success. A great change has been effected, almost with- 
out observation, in the course of the present Session. In 
the hope of checking wilful irrelevancy, the House has 
allowed the Speaker and the Chairman of Committees to 
interrupt any member who is thought to digress from the 
immediate issue. In the impartial discharge of a novel 
duty the presiding officer has sometimes called to order 
party leaders, and even Ministers of the Crown, who have 
not confined themselves to some narrow point in the dis- 
cussion. In former times it was not found necessary to 
remind members of every casual deviation to the right hand 
or to the left. A stricter discipline has been established 
merely because the House contains a little knot of wilful 
and malicious trespassers. 

In his speech at the Mansion House Mr. Bricur dis- 
closed the nature of some of the remedies which are to he 
provided, and he added reflections which, if they are not 
in themselves original or startling, become interesting 
when they are promulgated by the great democratic 
orator. It appears that the House of Commons will be 
asked to provide means of silencing any orator who may 
be deemed unduly tedious. A reduction in the number of 
stages through which a Bill is required to pass will be 
unobjectionable; but it may be doubted whether the 
change will eifect the purpose for which it is to be intro- 
duced. There will always be abundant opportunity for 
making long speeches; and it is not obviously expedient 
that, ‘when a man has said what the Honse considers 
“ enough, there should be a means of reducing him to 
“silence.” A majority inspired by party feeling, and 
instigated by political Clubs, such as the Birmingham 
Association, may perhaps hereafter hold that a moderate 
member has said enough when his arguments begin to be 
embarrassing. There would never have been any difficulty 
in suppressing obstruction if the House of Commons had 
been content at the same time to abolish freedom oi 
debate. As it will hardly be thought proper to vest the 
power of interruption in the Speaker or Chairman, a vote 
must be taken on the question whether a tedious member 
is to be allowed to proceed. The Land League members 
are perfectly capable, even if discussion is not allowed, of 
interposing a dozen calls to order in the middle of any speecli 
which they may happen to dislike. Mr. Bricut may perhaps 
not have intended to pledge himself to the specific measures 
which he suggested as desirable; but almost any possible 
contrivance will be liable to similar criticism. If debate 
is to be as free as at present, precautions against obstruc- 
tion will be no better than ropes of sand; and, on the 
other hand, schemes for silencing troublesome members 
run counter to all the best traditions of the House. The 
device of suspending members who have disregarded the 
Speaker’s warnings has not been wholly ineffective ; but 
exclusion from the House is an anomalons and inconvenient 
penalty. The practice of moving the adjournment of the 
House as a pretext for speaking on miscellaneous topics 
will probably be abolished. It is well that the Govern- 
ment will have ample time during the recess to mature 
the proposals which will be ultimately made. The House 
will receive its suggestions with a genuine desire to ac- 
complish the object ; and even if he is opposed, Mr. Grap- 
STONE, with his majority at his back, will have ample power 
to legislate. 

Mr. Bricut, who from time to time extricates himself 
from the grooves of party, as in his denunciation of the 
querulous helplessness of Irish patriots, made some curious 
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remarks on the present and on former Parliaments. In 
his opinion the existing House of Commons is superior to 
all its predecessors in intelligence and ability; but even the 
aggregate impersonation of the calm wisdom of the Mid- 
lothian speeches has some petty defects which it would do 
well to correct. Its excellences are to some extent im- 
paired by the prevalence of vanity, of obstinacy, and of 
spite. The majority of which Mr. Bricnr was probably 
thinking directs its spite against the late Government and 
the Conservative party; the vanity has had little opportu- 
nity of displaying itself during a Session in which inde- 
pendent members were rarely allowed to speak; the Minis- 
terial party may be acquitted of obstinacy when it has im- 
plicitly obeyed Mr. Guapstone, with the sacrifice on the part 
of all moderate Liberals of their deepest convictions. It is 
true that the House of Commons contains many members 
who are capable of attaining more or less distinction if 
they were not dwarfed by comparison with their chief. 
The exclusive and single-handed conduct of business 
which Lord Harrincton justly attributed to Mr. Guap- 
stone is likely to be repeated as long as he leads the 
House of Commons. Mr. Bricut, having been apparently 
troubled by a suspicion that Parliament had degenerated, 
once consulted the old Chief Clerk of the House whether 
Lord Patmerston’s great Pacifico speech was equal or 
superior to those of former times. Mr. Leicu replied 
that there was no man in his youth who could have made 
such a speech, and not ten who could have understood it; 
but that in those days only a few members took part in 
debate. The official veteran was unduly severe on Parlia- 
ments which were exclusively composed of men of pro- 
perty and education. It is not at first sight obvious that 
a customary limitation of the number of speeches might 
not conduce to the efficient transaction of public business. 
The old practice still survives in the House of Lords, 
where by common consent the debates are superior to those 
of the more popular Assembly. 


The oddest and the soundest proposition enunciated by 
Mr. Bricut was that the House of Commons onght, for 
the efficient discharge of its duties, to be animated by a 
gentlemanlike spirit. It is only as proceeding from a zealous 
and consistent advocate of democratic equality that such 
a doctrine resembles a paradox. Mr. Bricut, as might be 
expected, proceeded to explain that the qualities which he 
desiderated were not acquired by University education, 
and that they were not necessarily associated with 
rank, with wealth, or with any social station. He had 
known, he said with truth, persons who, though formerly 
working-men, were unobjectionable in sentiments and 
manners; but nevertheless gentlemanlike demeanour is 
most commonly found among gentlemen. It is in vain 
that levellers deride the effect of intellectual and social 
culture, and that ostentatious agitators for education 
refuse to recognize the superiority which it tends to confer. 
In Dickens’s novels squalid haunts of poverty, the debtors’ 
prison, and the streets, are the favourite nursing-places of 
moral excellence, though in his personal capacity the 
satirist was a zealous and useful promoter of all projects 
for the social elevation of the poor. One of his reasons 
for disbelieving in the advantages of constitutional govern- 
ment was that in his time both Houses of Parliament 
were aristocratic bodies. Mr. Bricur is more orthodox in 
his political creed, as far as the House of Commons is con- 
cerned; but he is not likely to elevate its standard of 
gentlemanlike feeling by lowering the qualification of the 
constituencies or by inviting the dictation of intolerant 
clubs. The obstinacy and vanity which he deplores will 
be more prevalent as the upper classes are gradually 
eliminated from the representative body. The standard of 
taste and manners in American Legislatures is not con- 
sidered by their countrymen to be extraordinarily elevated. 
There was, perhaps, some connexion between the modest 
taciturnity of old-fashioned Parliaments and the unques- 
tioned position of their members in society. University 
education, if it does no other good, has the great merit of 
convincing all students, who are not simpletons or cox- 
combs, that they are surrounded by equals as capable as 
themselves. Mr. Bricar himself, though his intellectual 
education may leave nothing to be required, would perhaps 
have been less positive and more patient of contradiction 
if he had in his youth competed with rivals as highly 
cultivated, if not as able, as himself. He deserves credit 
for calling attention to the worst defect of the House of 
Commons and to the ideal remedy. If the House, or its most 
turbulent sections, were penetrated with gentlemanlike 


feeling, the evils which the Government will painfully 
endeavour to correct would at once disappear. Vanity, 
obstinacy, and spite are human tendencies, but they are 
inconsistent with gentlemanlike feeling. 


RAILWAY RATES. 
fee Report of the Committee on Railway Rates coin. 


cides in time of publication with the announcement 
of the half-yearly dividends. The witnesses who have 
urged on the Committee unscrupulous spoliation of rail- 
way property will not be induced to reconsider their 
opinions by the large diminution of the incomes of share- 
holders for the last half-year. Some traders and freighters 
regard railways and their proprietors much as the Land 
League and its clients are disposed to deal with land- 
owners; and, if they are not in a position to command 
popular sympathy, they are well organized and formidable 
by their wealth and their influence. The arbitrary reduc- 
tion or equalization of rates which has been urged on the 
Committee, would affect in the first instance and to the 
greatest extent the holders of ordinary stock. Share. 
holders have invested their money in enterprises which are 
not secured by any guarantee; but the risk of loss is 
confined within calculable limits as long as Parliament ad- 
heres to the terms of the contracts on which money was 
advanced. That the investments have not been considered 
as of a speculative character is proved by the smallness of 
the percentage which railway shares return on the market 
price. If the half-year dividends had not been reduced, 
the ordinary stock of the best Companies would not have 
paid four per cent. on the average prices which have ruled 
since the beginning of the year. The actual profit is con- 
siderably less; and, as a railway manager informed the 
Committee, the entire dividend on open stock is paid out 
of seventeen per cent.on the gross receipts. A little 
unfair manipulation of rates would involve the ruin of the 
capitalists who have done more than any class of the 
community to increase the wealth and prosperity of the 
country. But for the ventures of ordinary stockholders, 
the larger sum which is invested in debentures and pre- 
ferences would never have been advanced. Some of the 
Liverpool witnesses, who of all the assailants of the 
Companies were most extravagant in their demands, 
had so far the merit of consistency that they affected to 
doubt whether their city had gained anything by the in- 
troduction of railroads; yet the payments which they 
grudge necessarily bear but a small proportion to the value 
of the trade which they serve, and of which they indicate 
the dimensions. 

Mr. Farrer, of the Board of Trade, clearly exposed some 
of the fallacies of the trading witnesses ; and he called atten- 
tion to the fact that they represented only producers, while 
the interests of consumers are in many cases identical with 
those of the carriers. Some Liverpool freighters scarcely 
concealed their desire of acquiring a monopoly of the best 
market in England by the adjustment of rates to the dis- 
tance traversed. Other producers objected to the compa- 
ratively low rates which are charged when railways com- 
pete with transit by sea. The effect of prohibiting the 
practice would be to deprive the Companies of a moderate 
profit, and to raise the price of commodities, which would 
no longer find two competing modes of conveyance. Large 
mining and industrial districts would by a similar process 
be ruined through their inability to contend with rivals 
who happened to be nearer to the markets. It seems at 
least probable that railway managers in adjusting their 
rates consult the interest of the greatest number, because 
it is their object to accommodate the largest amount of 
traffic. The complaints that the Companies had in some 
instances exceeded their lawful charges resolved themselves 
into a dispute as to the right to receive terminals for ser- 
vices performed in receiving and delivering goods, in addi- 
tion to the charges for carriage on the line. There could 
be no doubt of the propriety of abolishing any illegal 
excess; but the object might have been attained in the 
ordinary course of law without the intervention of any 
Committee. Among thousands of freighters it would be 
strange if no one was found to refuse payment of an 
illegal demand. A passenger, who may perhaps have 
had an unusually litigious temper, lately attempted to 
obtain redress from the Railway Commissioners for @ 
supposed overcharge of a halfpenny on his fare. 

The Report of the Chairman, Mr, AsHLEY, seems to be 
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temperate and reasonable; but railway proprietors will 
have observed with some alarm that it was only carried 
by a majority of one. The Committee recommends a new 
classification of goods which might probably be effected 
without difficulty, and the separation in the list of charges 
of the rates for carriage and the terminal charges. It is 
also proposed that the Railway Commission shall be made 

ent, that its power shall in some cases be increased, 
and that Chambers of Commerce and similar bodies shall 
be allowed a locus standi on behalf of traders. It may be 
hoped that Parliament will not concede to the _Com- 
mission @ power to regulate rates on the application of 
private persons or public bodies. Such a jurisdiction 
would be exercised by the majority of the present Com- 
mission in a spirit hostile to the Companies; and it would 
be intolerable that any tribunal should be allowed to 

or overrule Parliamentary tariffs. There is no doubt 
that the fonctions of the Commission will be enlarged ; 
and the opportunity of remodelling its constitution ought 
not to be neglected. Experience has in this case more 
than confirmed the general proposition that judicial 
fanctions ought to be exclusively entrusted to lawyers. 
The Commission has never commanded the confidence of 
litigants; and consequently it has had little todo. The 
business which it has transacted would have been much 
more satisfactorily managed by a single professional judge, 
who, unless his greater competence increased the 
amount of litigation, would not have found occu- 
pation for more than three weeks in the year. The 
administrative duties of the Court are much less 
complicated and less important than those of a 
judge in the Chancery division. There is no reason 
why the successor of the present Commission should not, 
like the. chief judge in Bankruptcy, be a judge of the 
High Court, both for the augmentation of his authority, 
and that his services in the intervals of railway business 
might be available for general purposes. A saving of five 
or six thousand a year would be the smullest of the advan- 
tages which would result from the proposed change. 


The dividends of the great Companies have, in almost 
every instance, fallen short of last year’s amount. The half- 
yearly reports attribute a part of the reduction to the snow 
storms of January and February. The actual expense of 
clearing the lines and keeping them open amounted in almost 
every case to many thousands of pounds, and the traffic, 
especially in passengers, was at the same time greatly 
diminished. A more permanent cause of dissatisfaction 
is the stagnation or slow progress of trade. The expecta- 
tions of last year have been disappointed, especially"in the 
case of the iron and steel trades, in which the prices are 
much lower than during the apparent revival of 1880. 
Some Companies have begun to experience the bad effects 
of the German tariff. If the Commercial Treaty with 
France should fail, another large reduction of traffic will 
be inevitable. In the first three months of the year the 
returns of the London and North-Western Company fell 
off to the amount of more than a hundred thousand 
pounds; but the deficiency was covered by the returns of 
the second quarter, leaving a small increase in the gross 
receipts. To maintain the rate of profit, it is not sufficient 
that, as in the half-year’s return of the Great Northern 
Company, the receipts should be almost exactly the 
same with those of the previous corresponding period. 
No Company finds it possible to close its capita] account, 
and.consequently in every succeeding year a larger amount 
is required to maintain the same rate of dividend. In the 
majority of cases the necessary sums are raised by the 
creation of preference stock, and more rarely, in the legi- 
timate exercise of the discretion of the Boards, ordinary 
stock is issued either at its nominal value or at a premium 
which brings it below the market price. Hasty theorists 

ve erroneously contended that a bonus to each share- 
holder involves a loss to the whole body. During the 
month-of July the traffic returns have, with two or three 
exceptions, been moderately satisfactory; but there ‘is 

therto no sufficient indication of a general improvement 
of trade. The fine summer will probably produce a good 
harvest, to the direct advantage of some railways, and 
with the probable consequence of a partial revival of trade. 
The reports of the Scotch Companies, which are not yet 
issued, are not expected to justify sanguine calculations. 
Both the Caledonian and the North British Companies 
depend largely on the iron and coal trades, which 
are still in a state of depression. The North British 


pany has for some time been weighed down by the | 
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consequences of the Tay Bridge disaster. Till the new 
bridge is finished, the traffic will be impeded; but at 
some future time the Northern route of the Company 
will be greatly improved. A Bill for the abandonment 
of the Forth Bridge was withdrawn, and a new scheme 
which involves no risk of failure has been sanctioned ; but 
some years must elapse before the works can be completed. 
Few Chairmen, in addressing their shareholders, failed to 
notice the hardships of the Passenger tax, and the scanda- 
lous injustice to which Railway Companies are subject in 
the assessment of local rates. Unions which derive enormous 
benefits from the lines which traverse their districts throw 
upon them the greater part of the burden of local expendi- 
ture, from which the Companies derive little or no 
advantage. It seems hopeless to expect redress from 
legislation, for Parliament shares the common delusion 
that associations possessing large capital are exceptionally 
rich. Thousands and thousands of shareholders are de- 
pendent on scanty incomes derived from railway invest- 
ments which they may be supposed to have chosen in 
reliance on the good faith and equal justice of Parliament. 
They cannot be expected to listen with complacency to 
the claim of wealthy traders or of owners of rateable 
property to be further enriched at their expense. _ 


THE PROPOSED EDUCATION GOODE, 


M® MUNDELLA had unusually interesting matter 
a to deal with when moving the Education Estimates. 
After he had marshalled his figures in proper array, and 
set out the percentage of growth in the several elements 
which make up elementary education in its public and 
administrative aspect, he enjoyed the rare pleasure of 
telling a large number of persons things which they were 
exceedingly anxious to hear. Whether the House of 
Commons cared to listen to him did not matter; he was 
sure of a public out of doors. There is hardly a school 
manager or a school teacher in the kingdom who did not 
open his Tuesday’s paper with excited curiosity. These 
changes.in “ Article 19 B” and “Article 19 which 
appear of such little moment to other readers, were to 
them big with ban or blessing. Upon their working will 
depend the issue which is always in the mind of managers 
and teachers—Will the Parliamentary grant to my school 
be greater or less in the future than it has been in the 
past? Success in benevolent labours, or in a toilsame and 


_thankless career, may be secured or rendered doubtful by 
these seemingly trifling alterations. For months to come 


little else will be talked of in country parsonages, in the 
committee-rooms of Board Schools, and wherever teacher 
meets teacher. There is no fear that Mr. Munpexta will 
find the suggestions he invites come in too slowly. The 
Guardian js, no doubt, preparing for the weekly supple- 
ments which will with difficulty contain a tenth part of 
the letters it will receive on the subject ; and the Hduca- 
tion Department, if it is well advised, will already have 
secured the services of a temporary staff of additional 
clerks. 

_ The changes of which Mr. Munpetta gave an account on 
Monday are not to take effect until next year. If they are 
generally acceptedasimprovements, they will be incorporated 
into the Code of 1882. For the first time the Education De- 
partment has descended from its position of majestic isola- 
tion, and allowed itself to be influenced by the criticisms of 
common men. Considering what the main function of the 
department is, we are not quite sure that it is doing wisely. 
It is well, no doubt, that the law should be adapted to the 
needs of those in whose interest it is framed, and it may 
seem that on. this principle school managers and school 
teachers have a just claim to be consulted upon the con- 
ditions on which the Parliamentary grant is distributed. But 
school managers and school teachers are not the- persons 
in whose interest the. law which governs this distribution 
ought to be framed ; that character really belongs to the 
persons who have to find the money out of which the Parlia- 
mentary grant is paid. The suggestions from which Mr. 
Muwnbe hopes to derive enlightenment ought to come from 
the taxpayers ; they will really come from the tax-spenders. 
The system which will most commend itself to. managers 
and teachers will be the system which most increases the 
amount they can earn and enables them to earn it most 
surely. The stipulations with which the distribution of 
the grant are fenced round are so many guarantees. that 
the taxpayer gets value for his money; to managers and 
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teachers they are apt to seem so many barriers set up to 

revent them from getting the money they have earned. 
Bier suggestion that is offered to the department will be 
in the nature of a plea for greater laxity. Is it expedient 
that these pleas should be multiplied by direct invitation ? 
A school manager who finds his grant reduced by the con- 
ditions laid down by the Education Department will 
seldom want a plausible reason for urging that these con- 
ditions shall be made less stringent. It is only natural to 
feel that you deserve something more than that to which 

ou can prove your title under a cold official standard. 

o doubt it is not to the public interest that the conditions 
should be made so severe as to check educational progress. 
There is no danger, however, of this happening so long as 
the amount of the grant goes on increasing. If the evi- 
dence of efficiency demanded by the department were 
really too exacting, schools would cease to offer it. So 
long as they go on earning more money every year the 
department can hardly be wrong in continually insisting 
on a larger educational return for the payments made. 


The first of the changes announced by Mr. Mune. is 
unintelligible without more explanation than is to be found 
either in his speech or in the text of the Code. “ It is pro- 
“ posed,” says the First Clause, “ to adopt the average 
“ attendance in each school as the basis of the grants which 
“have hitherto been made on account of individual 
“scholars . . . presented for examination.” But 
in the Fourteenth Clause it is said that “ the grant will be 
“calculated on the results of the examination” of the 
scholars who have been on the school register for six 
months. Supposing, therefore, that the average attendance 
at a school is large, and the results of the examination of 
the scholars small, upon which basis will the grant be 
calculated ? If it goes upon the average attendance of the 
scholars, what is the good of the Inspector’s examination, 
and what guarantee will the department have that the 
grant is fairly earned? If it goes, as at present, upon the 
results of the examination, what becomes of the promise 
that the average attendance in each school is to be the 
basis? Lord Spencer did his best on Thursday to explain 
the change; and it is possible that if it is thrown into 
the form of a sum in double Rule of Three, its meaning 
may become faintly visible by 1882. It is unfortu- 
nate, however, that the Education Department should 
not have been able to make its meaning clear before 
asking whether it is palatable? In the first instance, a 
large part of the correspondence with which the officials 
will be inundated will be directed towards removing an 
obscurity of their own creating. The second change is 
that 250 attendances will no longer be insisted on as a 
condition of examination. It may fairly be argued that, as 
the extension of compulsion makes school attendance more 
universal and more regular, the utility of this requirement 
grows less ; but we fail to see the force of the reason by which 
Mr. Mouyvetta justified its abolition. The temptation to 
fraud that now exists will not really disappear with the 
requirement. 
they now have for falsifying the record of a child’s attend- 
ances, but they will have another nearly as potent. The 


Teachers will no longer have the motive | 


attendance in each school, and the higher the sum of attend- 
ances set down to each child’s credit, the higher will be the | 


return of average attendance. Unless the Education Depart- 
ment is prepared to take no account of attendance, and to 
make a grant for every child presented for examinatiun, 
whether he has attended the school or not, a teacher will 
always be under a strong inducement to make it appear that 


provision that the grant will be based on the proportion of 

asses actually made to those that might have been made 

y the scholars examined would be important if it ex- 
tended to all the scholars presented. It is confined, how- 
ever, to scholars presented in the First and Second 
Standards. In these the Inspector will be allowed to take 
samples of the children present. If there are 100 children, 
for example, he may examine ten of them, and if eight of 
these satisfy him, he will reckon that eighty children have 


earned the grant. If this system were applied to all the 


children in a school, it would at least effect a considerable 
saving of time, however open it might be to objection on 
other grounds. When all Standards above the Second are 
excluded from its operation, even the saving of time be- 
comes problematical. 

A third change involves a partial return to the state of 
things which existed before Mr. Lown introduced the 


a child has made more attendances than he really has. The 


original Revised Code. In those days the Parliamentary 
grant was given in consideration of the general impression 
which the school made upon the Inspector. In other 
words, it was based on inspection, not on examination, 
Mr. Lowe left Inspectors free to inspect as well as examine, 
but he enacted that the results of the inspection should 
not affect the amount of the grant. By the Sixth of the 
new clauses the Inspector is directed to “ have regard to 
“the organization and discipline, the employment of in. 
“ telligent methods of instruction, and the general quality 
“‘ of the work in each school”; and he will “ have power 
“to recommend an additional grant on the average 
“attendance varying in amount according as the school 
“is, in these respects, fair, good, or excellent.” The 
combination of inspection with examination which is 
thus introduced is a decided improvement upon either 
of the two systems standing alone. It will necessitate, 
however, if it is to have a fair trial, a complete redistri- 
bution of the Inspectors’ work. Men who are perfectly 
competent to examine individual children may not be in 
the least competent to pronounce on the organization and 
discipline of a school, or on the value of the methods of 
instruction employed in it. If Mr. MunpDELLA carries out 
the plan described in his speech, it will be possible to give 
both classes of Inspectors the particular duties for which 
they are qualified. He proposes to place the “ very best 
“and most trusted Inspectors” at the head of districts; 
to make them responsible for the work of all the other 
Inspectors ; and to create a new class of Sub-Inspectors, 
recruited from schoolmasters and from Inspectors’ assist- 
ants. With the variety of power which will thus be at 
the command of the Education Department, it ought to 
be easy to get every kind of inspection done by the 
Inspector or Sub-Inspector who is best suited toit. There 
are many difficulties in the way of giving effect to this 
scheme; but, in common with some other changes upon 
which we have not touched, it promises, if boldly and 
thoroughly worked out, to effect considerable improve- 
ment in the results of elementary education. 


EMIGRANT SHIPS. 
R. CHAMBERLAIN has published a Minute on the 


accommodation and treatment of emigrants on board 
Atlantic steamships, and has appended to it the reports 
and evidence on which his conclusions are founded. The 
question was raised by a letter from Miss CHar.orre 
O’Brien which appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette of the 
6th of May last. This letter was evidently written under 
great excitement. It recorded a visit paid by Miss 
to an emigrant ship at Queenstown. She went over the 
emigrants’ quarters in the daytime, when, as she herself 
says, they were “empty, swept, and garnished,” and she 
pictured to herself what these same quarters would be 
when “ in the darkness of night, the ship pitching in mid- 
“ocean, a glimmering lamp or two makes visible a 
“ mass of moaning humanity.” To all appearance Miss 


. | O’Brien has mixed up in her general attack upon emigrant 
grant, as we have seen, is to be calculated on the average | 


ships what she saw with what she fancied. Her picture, for 
example, of an “innocent girl-child lying amongst dissolute 
‘* men and abandoned women, half-stupitied with suffocation 
“ and sea-sickness, amid the curses and groans of hundreds,” 
and, “‘if she arise and flee to save her soul,” forced to 
“tread on the writhing bodies of men and women,” is 
entirely imaginary. Miss O’ Brien, indeed, assures us that 
“ this is no brutal and impure dream.” It is “the truth, 
“the living horror menacing the life, honour, and soul of 
“ hundreds and thousands of our fellow-countrywomen.” 
Aud immediately afterwards she speaks of “ the ship on 
“ which I saw these things.” But the “ things” she 
actually saw on the ship were the emigrants’ quarters in 
the daytime, when, on her own showing, they were 
“empty, swept, and garnished.” The rest was so far a 
dream that it was at most Miss O’Brren’s conception of 
what was likely to happen at night when the ship was out 
at sea. It was quite right, no doubt, to call atten- 
tion to the possible evils that might result from 
the arrangements which she saw; but the distinction 
between the possible and the actual should have 
been carefully maintained. It is one thing to ask, 
“* What is to prevent such and such things happening in a 
“ ship filled up in such and such a way? ” and another to 
call upon the reader to “ look on”’ these things as thorgh 
they had actnally happened under Miss O’Brigen’s own 
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The Board of Trade has done quite rightly, 
however, in inquiring into the charges made or implied in 
Miss O’BrieEn’s letter, though when Mr. CHAMBERLAIN says 
that her statements “have now been thoroughly investi- 
« gated” he is a little in advance of the facts. The wit- 
nesses examined were, with one exception, partners in or 
servants of the Shipping Companies, which were virtually 
on their trial. This evidence is most valuable as regards the 
intentions of the Companies and the means adopted to 
give effect to them; but it tells us very little as to the 
success of these means. The only way to have come to 
a satisfactory conclusion on this head would have been to 
examine persons who have made a voyage in the steerage 
of an emigrant ship.- Lord Monreacte in a letter to the 
Standard says that he is satisfied from letters which he has 
seen that trustworthy testimony of this kind is to be had ; 
and considering how many persons have left this country 
as emigrants and since returned, it can scarcely be doubted 
that he is right. The two chief questions on which the 
inquiry turned could not be adequately investigated ex- 
cept by the aid of those who have made the voyage and 
watched the working of the arrangements assailed. 

When Miss O’Brien’s charges are stripped of the 
vivid colouring they derived from her imagination and 
reduced to their bald simplicity, they come to two—the 
non-separation of the sexes in the case of married couples, 
and the opportunities left for communication between 
single women and men whether single or married. Miss 
O’Brien contends warmly for the provision of separate 
sleeping accommodation for husbands and wives. She 
would have the men’s berths placed in one part of the 
ship, and those of the women and children in another 
part. Miss O’Brien says positively that those who know 
Irishwomen best have no doubt that they would rather be 
separated from their own husbands than endure the compul- 
sory companionship of other women’s husbands. Ontheother 
hand, the witnesses examined by the Board of Trade are, for 
the most part, of opinion that the separation of husband 
and wife would be exceedingly unpopular among emigrants. 
The women, they say, feel the presence of their husbands 
a protection, while their presence acts as a check upon 
the husbands. A delicate wife cannot attend to three or 
four children in the night-time, and who beside her husband 
is likely to be willing to help her? Very often the family 
bring their bedding with them from home, and if a man is 
separated from his wife he has nothing to sleep on. It is 
to be observed, however, that this evidence all comes from 
the owners of ships in which husbands and wives sleep 
together. On the other hand, the Passenger Manager of 
the Allan line, in which married couples are separated, 
thinks that it is better for the emigrants that husbands 
and wives should sleep apart, though he adds that in 
carrying out this regulation be thinks that his Com- 
pany has suffered. If Miss O’Brien is right in her 
account, it might be well to have ships specially 
fitted {up for the conveyance of Irish emigrants. It 
is doubtful, however, whether her suggestion that the 
unmarried women should sleep with the married women 
and their children would be altogether to the taste of 
those most concerned. An unmarried woman might 
reasonably object to be converted into a general nurse, 
which is the position Miss O’Brizn marks out for her. 
Still, this difficulty might be got over if the men were in 
one part of the ship, the women with children in another 
part, and the single women and women without children 
mathird. To this solution, however, Miss O’Brien ob- 
jects that it would enable the agents of the nefarious trade 
in girls to use the emigrant ships as a field for getting 
recruits for immoral purposes. On the whole, the balance 
of evidence seems to be against the change which Miss 
O’Brien recommends. 

The other question is, whether there is a sufficient 
separation in practice between the unmarried girls and the 
men, whether married or single. What this really comes 
to is that the berths of the single women frequently open 
out upon a passage into which the men’s berths also open, 
or that the staircase which leads to the berths is common 
tomen and women. It seems clear that, under these cir- 
cumstances, very objectionable things may go on if the 
girls are willing to admit men into their berths, and if the 
men they wish to admit succeed in eluding the eyes of the 
watchman in charge. The witnesses lay great stress upon 
the improbability that a man would be allowed to come 
into a berth in which a number of girls are sleeping to- 
gether, or that he could effect an entraace without exciting 


sufficient remonstrance to attract the watchman’s notice. 
This assumes, however, two things, which it is scarcely 
safe to take as certain. One is that, in the emigrant 
class, a well-conducted girl will have the courage to 
remonstrate with those less decently-minded than herself. 
She has to live with these girls during the voyage, and 
she may not wish to make them her enemies; or, as Miss 
O’Brien points out, she may be afraid that if she tries to 
expose them they wiil accuse her of being herself the 
sinner. ‘The other assumption is that the watchman will 
always be on theside of morality. What seems to be needed 
by way of safeguard is either so complete a separation 
between the sexes as to make the presence of a man near 
the single women’s quarters at night a canse of instant 
and inevitable remark, or the association of the single 
women with the married women who have no children, 
or the presence in the girls’ quarters of a respectable 
woman as matron. This last precaution is recommended 
by Mr. Cuamper3arn in his Minute, though not, we think, 
with as much vigour as the case demands. The Board, he 
says, “ are disposed to agree with Miss O’Brien that every 
“ emigrant ship carrying a certain number of single women 
“ should have a woman of character and experience in the 
** position of a matron.” We should goa good deal further 
than this, and insist upon the presence of a qualified matron 
in every emigrant ship, unless the arrangements for the 
separation of the sexes are such as to leave her, so far as 
the enforcement of decency is concerned, with nothing to 
do. Itis of great importance that no possible suspicion 
should attach to emigrant ships, because anything of the 
kind is certain to be made use of by that party in [reland 
which is anxious for political reasons to discredit and dis- 
courage emigration. That Miss O’Brien’s attention was 
first directed to the subject by some one with this intention 
is not impossible; but if so, this is only an additional 
proof of the necessity of not giving her any opportunity 
of saying that her recommendations have been neglected. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL CONGRESS. 


HE Seventh Session of the International Medical Congress 
has just been held in London, under the presidency of Sir 
James Paget. The meeting was opened in St. James’s Great Hall 
on Wednesday, August 3rd, and was brought to a close in the 
same place on August 9th. This Congress will doubtless be 
memorable for many reasons; but amongst them one already 
stands out with sufficient prominence. Whilst ranking second to 
none of those which have preceded it in regard to the importance 
of the subjects discussed at its general and sectional meetings, it 
far surpasses all others, and indeed any other previous meeting of 
medical men, if we have regard to the mere numbers of those 
who were present and have enrolled themselves as members of the 
Congress, The list has included a total of 3,210 members of the 
medical profession, of whom about one-half have been physicians 
or surgeons practising in Great Britain; whilst the other half has 
been composed of like representatives from all the nations of 
Europe, as well as from the United States, Canada, and gther 
parts of the American continent. Many of these have been dele- 
gates specially deputed to attend the meetings of the Congress by 
their respective Governments, Ministers, or public departments. 
The importance of such international medical meetings seems, 
therefore, to be fully recognized, and this has never been more 
emphatically shown than on the present occasion. 

On the occasion of the opening meeting of this seventh session 
the chair was first taken by the President of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Sir William Jenner, as chairman ex officio of the 
General Committee, and it was his duty to sound the first note 
of greeting to an audience which filled every corner of the Great 
Hall. At this time, and indeed subsequently during the whole of 
the prolonged first meeting, the Prince of Wales and the Crown 
Prince of Germany were listeners. With them, on the plat- 
form, was a large and altogether remarkable group of repre- 
sentative men of all nations, comprising amongst them not a few 
of the most distinguished living physicians, surgeons, pathologists, 
and physiologists. The election of officers was followed by a 
well-delivered and well-received speech from the Prince of Wales, 
and this by the opening address of the newly-elected President, 
Sir James Paget. It is almost needless to say that his discourse 
was clear and impressive; and, although it was not characterized 
by any notable originality, it was a thoroughly earnest and 
scholarly address, delivered with peculiar freedom and charm of 
manner. He dealt in the main with generalities concerning the 
work of the Congress and the progress of medical science, preferring 
to leave to others the o ony be discoursing upon special topics. 
According to a plan which had been pre-arranged by the Executive 
Committee, other great general meetings followed un successive 
days, at which addresses on subjects of importance were delivered 
by authoritative representatives of different nations. 
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Of these discourses the first was given by Professor Virchow of 
Berlin, on “The Value of Pathological Experiment,” in which, 
whilst tracing the progress of medical science, he showed how all 
the solid foundations of the healing art always have been, and even 
must be, based upon observation and experiment; he showed, 
moreover, that in the stage of progress to which we have now 
attained, experiment is daily becoming of more and more import- 
ance. Inasmuch as the object of medical science is the prevention 
and alleviation of disease with all its concomitant sufferings, Pro- 
fessor Virchow did not hesitate to counsel the continuance of 
careful experimentation by competent workers on the lower 
animals, in order that man as well as multitudes of these lower 
animals might reap the great gain likely to accrue therefrom. He 
held, in short, that the causing of a minimum amount of suffer- 
ing on the part of some animals was more than warrantable in 
face of the great prospective good likely to accrue to the science 
of medicine, and through it to the human race as well as to the 
brute creation itself. The causing of some amount of suffering 
was, he contended, an evil less than that of loss of life to lower 
animals as it would be to ourselves; yet, strange to say, those who 
would curb or completely stop the lesser evil, when its ultimate 
aim is the universal alleviation of misery and disease, take no 
adequate cognizance of it so long as the aim of those who inflict 
far greater and more widespread suffering or death is 
“ sport,” gain, or the gratification of mere animal appetite. For the 
sake of these popular aims, suffering may be inflicted at will upon 
animals by the most careless and unthinking members of the com- 
munity; but should the object be knowledge, with all its ultimate 
advantages, and should such knowledge be sought for by educated 
men, then the infliction of any amount of such suffering, however 
trivial, must be fenced round by penal enactments, and conducted 
under police supervision. That the existence of such a state of 
things should arouse wonder in Professor Virchow is not sur- 
prising. No one is more capable of judging than this veteran 
pathologist and statesman what are the advantages likely to 
accrue from pathological experiments, carefully conducted by 
proper persons, upon some of the lower animals. And the fact 
that at the concluding meeting of the Congress a resolution 
was unanimously adopted embodying very similar sentiments 
shows that his view is not the opinion merely of a medical philo- 
sopher, however eminent, but that it is the common and almost 
united opinion of a profession ever famous for its charity, as it has 
been notable above all others for its knowledge of and love of 
nature generally, and of the animal world in particular. 

Another of the general addresses was delivered by M. Pasteur, 
the famous French chemist, who, in continuation of his researches 
on the germ theory of fermentation, has of late been occupied with 
certain highly important experimental investigations touching the 
nature and mode of propagation of certain epidemic diseasesamongst 
lower animals. Speaking in French, M. Pasteur described in par- 
ticular the efforts which he has recently been making, and the 
mode of experimentation adopted, in order to minimize the virulence 
of two diseases which he believes to be spread, and in that sense 
to be caused, by the agency of organized germs acting as conta- 
gious particles. The two animal diseases which he has been 
endeavouring, with so much success, to diminish, through the 
agency of experiment upon other animals, ure a species of 
cholera, very prevalent and very fatal amongst fowls, and also 
the enormously destructive disease of horned cattle known 
as charbon, splenic fever, or Siberian pest. Strangely enough, 
too, M, Pasteur has been successfully striving against these fatal 
animal epidemics by the extension of a ae almost precisely 
analogous to vaccination—a process or mode of mitigating disease 
which, like experiment upon animals, is hotly opposed by certain 

ersons in this country. By carefully devised methods, the viru- 
ence of the contagious elements of these diseases can be dimin- 
ished and regulated to a nicety, as M. Pasteur has found by 
preliminary experiments on animals. Taking these contagious 
elements of the respective diseases whose virulence has been 
attenuated to a suitable degree, he finds that, if other repre- 
sentatives of the animals in question are inoculated with them, 
he thereby produces a mere mild and temporary disturbance of 
health. Nevertheless such animals are henceforth for a time 
proof against the severe epidemic disease taken in the ordinary 
way (or even against its contagion when actually inoculated), just 
as persons who have been vaccinated are for a time proof against 
the more powerful and fatal virus of small-pox. Concerning the 
process for mitigating the severity of splenic fever, the losses of 
animal life from which are so enormous in many countries, M. 
Pasteur said :— 


The method I have just explained of obtaining the vaccine of splenic 
fever was no sooner made known than it was very extensively employed to 
prevent the splenic affection. In France we lose every year by splenic fever 
animals of the value of 20,000,000 francs. I was asked to give a public demon- 
stration of the results already mentioned. This experiment I may relate in 
a few words. Fifty sheep were placed at my disposition, of which twenty- 
five were vaccinated—[i.e. inoculated with an attenuated virus]. A fort- 
night afterwards the fifty sheep were inoculated with the most virulent 
anthracoid miobe [unattenuated virus]. The twenty-five vaccinated sheep 
resisted the infection; the twenty-five unvaccinated died of splenic fever 
within fifty hours. Since that time my energies have been taxed to meet 
the demands of farmers for supplies of this vaccine. In the space of 
fifteen days we have vaccinated in the departments surrounding Paris more 
than 20,000 sheep and a large number of cattle and horses. 


The bearing of these experiments is twofold. They afford a 
new and unexpected testimony to the value of vaccination as a 


process applicable, perhaps, to many other epidemic diseases. Tes. 
timony like this, coming from without, will, it is to be hoped, 
cause some of those who, in face of much evidence to the co: 
trary, throw doubts upon the efficacy of vaccination, to reconsider 
the Seip of their opinions. M. Pasteur added :— 


If I were not pressed for time, I should bring to your notice two other 
kinds of virus attenuated by similar means. These experiments will be 
communicated by-and-by to the public. I cannot conclude, gentlemen, 
without expressing the great pleasure I feel at the thought that it is as a 
member of an International Medical Congress assembled in England that 
I make known the most recent results of vaccination upon a disease more 
terrible, perhaps, for domestic animals than small-pox is forman. I have 
given to vaccination an extension which science, I hope, will accept as a 
homage paid to the merit and to the immense services rendered by one of 
the greatest men of England, Jenner. 


An address prepared by the late Professor Maurice Raynaud, of 
Paris, had unfortunately to be read by his friend, Dr. Féréol. Its 
subject was “ Le Scopticisme en Médecine au temps passé et au 
temps présent”; bu#its gifted author had in the interval between 
its preparation and the time of its delivery prematurely passed 
away from amongst us. A similar deplorable gap was made by 
the decease of Dean Stanley, who had arranged to preach before 
the Congress on Sunday last in Westminster Abbey. Of the 
other general addresses one on “Our Medical Literature” was 
delivered by Dr. Billings, of Washington, U.S.; one by Professor 
Volkmann, of Halle, “‘ Ueber Moderne Chirurgie”; and the last 
at the closing meeting of the Congress by Professor Huxley, on 
“The Connexion of the Biological Sciences with Medicine,” 
These were all of them notable and valuable discourses, atfordi 
much food for reflection, by men eminently well qualified to deal 
with their several subjects. And yet all this was little more than 
the mere outside fringe of the real work of the Congress, which 
was conducted daily in sixteen sections. 

In these sectional meetings, 119 in all, some valuable presi- 
dential addresses were delivered, papers were read, and discussions 
were carried on in English, French, and German. It was here 
more especially that the workers and thinkers of different countries 
came together to compare their views and become personally 
acquainted with one another. Of the multitudinous and varied 
subjects which have come under discussion at the Congress some 
faint notion may be gathered from the fact that the mere abstracts 
of the written communications printed in the three official 
languages of the Congress constitute a large imperial octavo 
volume in small type of more than 700 pages. 

The communications that have been made and discussions 
which have taken place will doubtless add something to the sum- 
total of general medical knowledge, and it is only fair to assume 
that they will form the starting points for fresh investigations 
and inquiries, partly by the same workers and partly by those who 
amidst this strife of tongues have had their energies kindled in 
this or that direction, and who will now disperse to many lands 
imbued with the firm desire to solve one or other of the innumerable 
questions which the discussions have shown to be still open. It 
is impossible with any approach to accuracy to gauge the actual 
amount of good which is to be got from the bringing together 
in this fashion in Congresses of multitudes of men actuated by 
common aims. Probably the good that will accrue will be in 
direct proportion to the amount of earnestness which the per- 
sons composing the Congress habitually throw into their daily 
work, There are Congresses, doubtless, which lead to little in 
the way of any beneficial results, but there are others of which 
the usefulness is unquestionable, quite apart from the obvious 
advantage that fellow-workers in different countries should 
come to know one another personally by being brought face to 
face. Science should, in regard to its own work, take slight 
cognizance of geographical divisions. Its votaries are members of 
one great family, whose supreme end and aim should be the 
acquisition of truth and the furtherance of all natural knowledge. 
And how deeply and widely the roots of the science of medicine 
ought to permeate the soil of natural knowledge, if those who 
practise it would see it advance even more in the future than it has 
done in the past, may be gathered by all who will attentively 
study the luminous addresses of Professors Huxley and Virchow, 
which are in some respects closely related to one another in their 
teachings, 


THE PARLIAMENT OF THE FUTURE. 


| Ht apd one, of course, regrets that Mr. Bradlaugh, by his own 
silly and vulgar violence, should have brought upon himself 
somewhat severe bodily retribution. That if you play at bowls 
you must expect to meet with rubbers is one of the profoundest 
expressions of the wisdom of thuse ancestors of ours who would 
have made such uncommonly short work of the elect of North- 
ampton. And it is perhaps salutary that tribunes of the people 
should be taught that what Mr. D’Eyncourt calls assaults by 
arrangement are ticklish things to carry out in a too vivacious 
manner, Still, however little the object of sympathy in this par- 
ticular case may deserve it, it is at least decent and generous to 
accord him an expression of it, Mr. Bradlaugh’s sufferings, 
moreover, have not prevented him from being extremely vocal, 
and have still less prevented his supporters and substitutes from 
lifting up their sweet voices. Mr. Bradlaugh’s address to his con- 
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stituents at Northampton before he retired to his bed of sickness 
was an excellent specimen of what may be called the “ question- 
and-answer,” the “ I-pause-for-a-reply,” or, to put it more shortly, 
the Chadband style of oratory. as he member for Northampton 
or was he not? Should he have waited longer before asserting 
his position ? Had he lost any friends by his conduct? &c. Un- 
educated audiences always delight in this sort of thing. It gives 
a pleasant feeling of being somehow or other speakers themselves, 
and reminds them of the music-hall delights of chorus and repartee, 
in which most of them eed recognize their highest ideal of 
intense and yet rational enjoyment. Given a tolerably friendly 
audience of a low class, there is nothing more effective than the 
question-and-answer style; though it must be admitted that the 
literary result, when the oratory appears in the blighting black 
and white of the newspaper, is a good deal less satisfactory than 
that of some more finished varieties of eloquence. 

Mr. Bradlaugh’s fire, however, altogether paled before thav of 
his faithful and feminine aide-de-camp and coadjutress at the 
Hall of Science on Sunday night. Mr. Gladstone has a peculiar 
habit of affecting ignorance when it suits him; and he is reported 
to have said in the House of Commons on Tuesday night that 
“he knew nothing of the speech, his studies of oratory not 
having made him acquainted with it until he saw it on the paper 
of the House.” Accepting this statement as one of fact, and not 
merely as “ meant sarcastic,” and intended for the crushing of 
Mr. Ritchie, it follows that Mr. Gladstone's private secretaries 

orm their part of lion’s providers very imperfectly, or else 
that he himself is culpably regardless of all newspapers except 
the Gladstonian portion of the provincial press. ‘The person 
who has made herself conspicuous in many a hard-fought field 
at Mr. Bradlaugh’s side, who has printed with him the instruc- 
tive pamphlet, and ably seconded the spirit-stirring speech, was 
fully equal to the occasion. Charged with the messages of the 
great leader to his faithful followers, she performed the office 
in a graceful fashion enough. After a deed so heroic as the 
throttling of a messenger, it is a little difficult for the hero himself 
to describe his feats and his merit. Modesty interferes. This has 
always been felt to be a difficulty by great men, and they have 
resorted to many ingenious devices to overcome it, the most inge- 
nious of all being that of Sully, who made his secretaries recount 
his whole career to him in the personal narrative form—* Then 
your Grace got up, and thus addressed his Majesty”; “at six 
o'clock in the morning you arose, and with unwearied diligence, 
journeyed to meet the enemy,” &c. &c. An account of Mr, Brad- 
laugh’s faits et gestes on that memorable Wednesday, couched in 
this form, would be not unamusing ; but fate and erysipelas pre- 
vented the possibility of it on this occasion, and the third instead 
of the second person had to be used. It appears from the 
utterances of this Iris of secularism that Mr. Lradlaugh is 
not going to be so patient next time. The vagueness of this 
assertion was, it will be seen, considerably defined later on. But, 
before considering means, the speaker devoted herself to ends. 

Mr. Bradlaugh, it seems, is not only going to enter the House, but 
he is going to enter it as a master. He is not going to show the 
slightest forgiveness. Everything connected with his exclusion from 
the House is to be formally expunged. All the Liberal members 
who voted against him are to be turned out of their seats. Mr. Brad- 
laugh himself is going to contest twenty or thirty constituencies— 
an enterprising proceeding, which, let it be observed parentheti- 
cally, would probably result in Conservatives being elected for 
every one. Something dreadful is to be done to the Speaker, but 
what is not very clear. The oratress, however, threw some light 
on the question by observing that, “if she had known what was 

ing on, she would have let their supporters go and show Mr, 

d something of the same sort that his mob were showing to 
& member of Parliament.’ That is to say, this mild-minded 
would have hustled Mr. Brand, and turned him out of the 
use of Commons. But the most practical part of the discourse 
has not yet been noticed. “She advised them to make a good 
use of their time”; “a little drilling would not be bad for 
them”; “they would do well to join Volunteer regiments, and 
take advantage of the drilling and the training” ; “ the only way 
to get justice was to fight for it; they could not get it by law, 
they could not get it by fair play, but they could get it by force.” 
This method of political argument, moreover, is, it seems, to be 
continued when Mr. Bradlaugh has got into the House, The 
meee is not to be over when that auspicious event has taken place. 
This latter utterance lapses once more into the obscure, and is only 
illustrated by a liberal offer to Mr. Bright. “ If John Bright wished 
tobe Prime Minister of England, he had only got to say so.” 
But the measures to be accomplished when Mr. Bright is 
Prime Minister, Mr. Bradlaugh “master of the House of Com- 
mons” (a title for which we have a great affection, inasmuch as it 
admirably expresses the aspirations and character of the new 
democracy), and the brisk boys of the Hall of Science, armed, 
, and ready as a bodyguard, remain to be explained. 

It is, of course, very easy to adopt Mr. Gladstone’s line and 
dismiss these utterances as the idle ravings of an angry woman. 
Whether it is wise to do so is not so clear. Although the 
audience which cheered this person's words has been no doubt 
Btossly exaggerated, as all the attendances at Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
Mestings are exaggerated, there is no doubt at all that a 
£0 number of persons did applaud the recommenda- 
Hons to drill, the assertion that force was necessary, the regret 
xpressed that the Speaker had not been assaulted. A similar 


tone prevailed at the Northampton meeting, though it was not so 
openly encouraged by Mr. Bradlaugh. It is notorious, more~ 
over, that Mr. Bradlaugh’s roughs were last week quite read 
to have used force; indeed, every observer momentarily expecte 
a collision. Of such a collision there could of course 
only be one end. Mr. Bradlaugh’s lambs are relatively an insig- 
nificant body ; and though the patronage of apparently respectable 
Radicals and Radical newspapers has for the moment swelled 
their numbers, it is exceedingly improbable that the new ad- 
herents would go the lengths of Saturday's address. Silly clergy- 
men may write to Mr. Bradlaugh (at the very time that his noisy 
supporters are shouting contempt and execration of his enemies as 
“ Christians”) to the effect that they are ashamed of the violence 
to which he has been subjected ; impulsive Cabinet Ministers may 
pat him on the back ; nervous people, who prefer a quiet life to 
anything else, may wish to admit him and have done with it, 
These are not the classes who will join him in executing a new 
purge of the House of Commons and tearing the obnoxious Minutes 
out of the journals, But that he has a certain number of adherents is 
certain; that those adherents are foolish enough and criminal 
enough to risk a riot is probable ; that they are much encouraged by 
the success of violence in Ireland is only natural. Mr. Gladstone's 
famous Midlothian speech has stamped the recipe for attaining 
political objects. With him, therefore, force is an argument, just 
as with his colleague force is no remedy. It is inevitable that the 
two lessons should be applied together as meaning that force may be 
applied by malcontents, and must not be retorted by Government. 
Even in this very case the orator of the Hall of Science may claim 
that her threats and the violence of her coadjutor have succeeded, 
It is said that the Government—the Sessional Orders ex- 
cludirg Mr. Bradlaugh having lapsed at the conclusion of this 
Session—will, at the beginning of the next, move that he be 
allowed to take his seat ; and, in the event of that motion being 
defeated, will bring in a relieving Bill. That is to say, instead of 
saying to Mr, Bradlaugh, “ Your conduct has put you out of 
court; and, until you formally apologize to the House of Commons, 
and submit to its authority, you are, and shall remain, an extra~ 
neous person,” they will acknowledge the success of his bullying, 
grant him all he asks for, and virtually fulfil his friend’s boast 
that he will enter Parliament as master. 

We find it, we confess, absolutely impossible to conceive a pro- 
ceeding pejoris exempli than this; for even on the enormous 
assumption that Mr. Bradlaugh’s case were a good case, he has 
put himself completely in the wrong by the unseemly violence of 
his recent conduct. ‘here could hardly be a richer example of 
inconsistent absurdity than Mr. Bright’s speech in the House of 
Commons of Wednesday, and his speech at the Mansion House on 
Saturday in last week, On the latter occasion, after an elaborate 
account of the way in which Ministers are going to pull the 
House of Commons to pieces and reconstruct it again, the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster suddenly remarked that 
the most important thing of all was that men of a gentle- 
manlike spirit should be returned to the House, This is 
a sentiment in which we can all heartily agree, though a 
Bill tor the returning to Parliament of none but persons of 
a gentlemanlike spirit seems a curious effort of legisla- 
tion. But the definition of a gentlemanlike spirit supplied by 
the utterances which, according to Mr. Bradlaugh’s friends, have 
placed the Premiership of England at Mr. Bright's disposal when- 
ever he chooses to apply at the Hall of Science, and hear some- 
thing to his advantage, is far more comic even than this. The 
particular comes most felicitously to explain the general. Mr. 
Bright's ruling anxiety is that men of a gentlemanlike spirit should 
sit in the House; his immediate and most eagerly-backed can- 
didate for such a seat is Mr. Bradlaugh. The picture of the Parlia- 
ment of the future, which this comparison enables us to draw, is 
aptly supplemented by the Hall of Science programme, A 
Premier, a Master of the House of Commons, and a 
Five Thousand, or any number that may be necessary of 
armed and drilled roughs, this is what we are to have. 
Fortunately, whether things have or have not gone from 
bad to worse for us since 1848, there is no doubt that, 
putting police and military aside, there is quite enough good sense 
and patriotism left in London to do with the followers of 
Mr. Bradlaugh as was done with the followers of Feargus 
O'Connor. But it is somswhat absurd that the greatest capital of 
the world should be reduced to this as its most cheering prospect. 
That the mismanagement and shillyshallying of the Government 
is altogether to blame for the difficulty in this case there is not 
the slightest doubt; and, unfortunately, this mismanagement and 
shillyshallying has come just at the very time when their words 
of commission aud their acts of omission have encouraged a law- 
less and successful agitation, accompanied by violence, in another 
part of the United Kingdom. It is scarcely surprising that 
upparent sympathy with riot should be an encouragement to 
rioters. 


THE ABBE PREVOST. 


HE events of the Abbé Prévost’s life, though he lived two 
hundred years ago, have an interest as fresh as if they were 
of yesterday, it being a question whether, and to what degree, 
they supplied the materials of his wonderful romance Manon 
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Lescaut, A brief sketch of his life in connexion with his work 
will afford the means of judging to what extent one of the most 
remarksble characters in fiction was an invention or one of those 
realities which sometimes accidentally serve an author's purpose 
and make him an undying name. 

Antoine Frangois Préyost-d’Exiles was born at Hesdin, in 
Artois, in 1697. The second of five sons, he was placed at an 
early age in the hands of the Jesuits, who directed the college 
there. He showed signs of remarkable precocity ; but, soon tiring 
of a life of seclusion, entered the army ‘at the age of sixteen. No 
sooner had he tasted the severity of a soldier’s life than he 
yearned for the quiet of retirement in which to indulge his 
great love of reading, so his thoughts again turned to the Jesuits 
he had deserted. They received him without a rebuke, but it 
was not long before he again quitted the college, his buoyant 
spirit once more asserting itself among his companions of the 
cloister. His new impulse was for military glory, and he again 
embraced the profession of arms, Now, foreseeing a breach with 
his family, he determined never to see them again. He soon 
became a favourite in his regiment, and catching the reckless 
spirit of his companions, threw himself into a life of dissipation 
and intrigue. After a Jong spell of extravagant excesses, he sank 
intoastate ofdeep vasientheh and, doffing his uniform, sought refuge 
among the Benedictines of St.-Maur, keeping the consecration of 
his vows a secret from the world until all the usual forms had been 
completed. Proving himself to possess a mind of no ordinary 
calibre, he was selected as prédicateur at Amiens. Here his 
eloquence gained him t favour among those who heard his 
sermons, and when he left for St.-Germain-des-Prés in Paris, the 
regret among the townsfolk was universal. Here he assisted the 
monks in compiling many learned works, and it was his habit 
after the labours of the day to recount his various adven- 
tures, as soldier and student, to the brotherhood; during his 
sojourn here, too, he wrote the first two volumes of his Mémoiires 
@un homme de qualité, a work never to be forgotten on account of 
the marvellous story which later on it embodied. While relating 
the scenes of his youth, the Abbé Prévost was perhaps again 
visited by a longing for the freedom he had formerly enjoyed; 
he soon asked permission to be moved to a less strict college, 
and before the reply arrived, took his flight into Holland, where, 
among the French refugees who were at that time so numerous, he 
managed to get a living, and where he continued the “ Mémoires ” 
he had begun. During his six years’ stay in Holland, he formed 
the acquaintance of a young governess whom he assisted, and who 
followed him to England. & London he wrote Clévelund, the 
best criticism on which is to be found in Xavier de Maistre’s 
Voyage autour de ma chambre. “How many times,” he says, 
‘have I not cursed that Cléveland who is for ever embarking on 
new misfortunes which he could always avoid. I cannot tolerate 
this book and this string of calamities; yet if I open it, I find 
myself forced to devour it tothe end.” It was also in London 
that Prévost introduced into the Mémoires d'un homme de qualité 
Manon Lescaut—a work unique in all literature, and on which 
we must pause, 

How few are there among us who have not read Manon Lescaut, 
and how many who know that this touching picture of a struggle 
between principle and passion is a history more than a romance, 
that it is an episode in the early life of its author, the Abbé 
Prévost ? Many readers, while following the adventures of Manon 


» and the Chevalier des Grieux, must have put down this remark- 


able book to stop and ask themselves, Is it a romance from the 
author's brain, or did these two beings, whose story has moved us 
so deeply, live, and, if so, who were they? The first meeting of 
Manon and the Chevalier des Grieux, the one on her way to the 
cloister, the other to the monastery ; then a short spell of happi- 
ness in Paris; the violent separation of these ardent lovers, when 
the mysterious M. de B., in order to steal away the young man’s 
iiistress, sends him a prodigal home to his father ; the Chevalier’s 
repentance and entrance into holy orders; again his desertion of 
the Church for the world, when the guilty Manon falls weeping 
at his feet in St. Sulpice; then his adventures in gambling-houses 
with Manon’s dissolute brother, who, recognizing Des Grieux as 
his sister’s lover, lives on the revenues of her beauty ; the tragic end 
of Lescaut ; the prison escape of the lovers; their last journey 
among criminals to America; Manon’s death in the desert; 
and her burial, with her faithful lover Des Grieux, her grave- 
digger and her sole mourner—are these scenes from the life of 
the Abbé Prévost drawn from sad memory when he wrote 
this singular book, an exile in London? ‘The chronicles and 
correspondence of the time make it almost certain that many of 
the situations and characters are founded on fact; but the latter 
ortion of the story, in which is painted the pathetic end of 
Manon, though possible, is not likely to have actually happened, but 
vather to be what Prévost conceived ought to have happened, just 
as, in the Reine de Golconde, Boufflers gives us a true account of his 
early romance with the milkmaid, Aline, and, where truth ends, 
follows his heroine through imaginary scenes which, as a natural 
climax, might have taken place. ‘ i ; 
Manon Lescaut, which torms omy on episode in the Mémoires 
@un homme de qualité, was written between 1728 and 1731. The 
period which its pages depict so vividly, yet with no apparent 
effort, is that of the Regency, when the Government, unable to 
restrain the rage for gaming it had itself initiated through the 
enterprises of Law, at lust surrendered a licence to certuin masons 
de jeu. In this staie of things Lescaut, Manon’s brother, was the 


yest card-sharper of the time ; and the scenes through which he 
led his victim, Des Grieux, illustrate the life of that day. It hag 
now been decided, almost beyond doubt, that the M. de B. above 
alluded to was no other than M. de Bellegarde, a Sermier-général, 
living at one time during the Regency in the Rue Louis-le-Grand, 
at another in the Rue Saint-Honoré, both of which are near the 
Rue V. (Vivienne), where the lovers resided, and which was the 
favourite field for gallantry and play. As regards the lovers, 
Manon can hardly have been anything but some heroineof the A bhé’s 
own adventures; while Des Grieux and Tiberge were the erring 
Prévost himself. That Prévost in fiction should have sent Manon 
to Louisiana appears natural if we study the ways of the time, 
During this period the prisons were crowded to excess with 
criminals of both sexes; and the new colony, on the other 
hand, was crying out for emigrants, especially women, The 
chroniclers give accounts of carts crowded with prisoners: on 
their way to Havre or Rochelle to be shipped for America, 
Among these writings, perhaps the most interesting is Buvat’s 
Journal de la Réyence, Take, for instance, the following passage :— 
“On the morning of the 18th of September, 1719, one hundred and 
eighty young girls were married to as many lads at the church of 
the Priory of Saint-Martin-des-Champs in Paris; they were taken 
from the prison of this Priory and from other prisons of the town, 
these poor creatures being left free to choose their husbands among 
a still larger number of youths. After the ceremony they were 
sent away in pairs, joined one to the other with a little chain, and 
followed by three waggons filled with their clothes, and escorted 
by twenty archers to conduct them to Rochelle, thence to be 
transported to the Mississippi, in the hope of better fortune.” 
Again :—“On the 18th of October in the same year thirty!waggons 
were despatched from the city, filled with women tricked out in 
the oddest fashion, with an equal number of lads who followed on 
foot. The women, while passing through Paris, sang as though 
they had known no care, and shouted to those of their acquaint- 
ance to accompany them on their voyage. There are many other 
examples of a like kind ; in fact, these consignments of vagabonds 
became so numerous that it was found necessary to form a 
special corps of archers for their escort to the coast.” There 
is no need to dwell on a subject so painful, but we may 
add that, after comparing the reality with the fiction—the picture 
of Manon in the waggon among her fellow-offenders and the 
young Chevalier des Grieux following her in tears till he has 
spent his last livre in bribing the stern guards to allow him to 
accompany his mistress—the account has, at any rate, the merit of 
being founded on what was passing in that day, whether it formed 
part of the author’s experience or not. We may take then the 
whole of this singular story to be more or less true up to the 
point where the lovers embark for the colony ; but the touching 
end is not less beautiful than the rest, because it carries with it the 
hero’s desire to place his mistress beyond the censure of the world. 

A story is told of the Abbé Prévost, when in later years crossing 
the Pont Neuf in company with a lady, seeing a familiar figure 
flit by him, and on turning recognizing in it a phantom of the 
past—Manon; another of his finding her among a group of 
brawlers in a wine-shop, so changed a Manon that all remembrance 
had gone from her of old days. 

Through the influence of the Prince de Conti and Cardinal de 
Bissy, the Abbé Prévost, who had been exiled, was permitted 
to return to France, and, at the request of Chancellor d’Aguesseau, 
he translated a collection of voyages which had been brought out 
by a number of English writers. Taking up his abode near 
Chantilly, he devoted himself exclusively to study. His death 
took place under painful circumstances in November 1763. While 
crossing the forest he was seized with a fit of apoplexy, which 
proved fatal in consequence of the ignorance of a surgeon. 

Préyost was a most voluminous author. Besides his original 
writings he translated Pamela, Clarissa Harlowe, Grandison, and 
Humes History. And what Sainte-Beuve has said is worth 
remembering—namely, that the more one reads Manon Lescaut, 
the more all of it seems real—true from that truth which has 
nothing of invention about it, and which is all copied from nature. 
If any art is present, it is impossible for the reader to feel where 
reality ceases and romance begins, It has been said to be difficult 
to understand how it was that the Abbé Prévost could conceive 
the idea of such a history, The fact is that he had no idea; he 
had an experience, he felt it, and he told its story. His gift 
of expression is so fluent and simple that it is difficult to 
describe it, except by saying that, par excellence, he has no 
style. Manon Lescaut has been a good deal decried by some 
critics; and she has given birth to a deplorable progeny. But 
her history was the first example of the modern novel, and not 
many of its successors have surpassed it in poetical and narrative 
power, 


THE PAPAL ALLOCUTION ON THE LAW OF 
GUARANTEES. 


Sage full text of the recent Papal Allocution on the unseemly 

disturbance which occurred at the removal of the body 
of Pius LX. to San Lorenzo on the night of July 12 has just beet 
published, and it entirely contirms what had been already reported or 
rumoured as to the attitude of Leo XIII. and the supreme unwisdom 
of the conduct of the Italian Government. This iast point has, 
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jndeed, since received a further illustration in connexion with the 
meeting held last Sunday in the Politeamo Theatre at Rome to 
protest against the Law of Guarantees, a report of which appeared 
in the papers on the same day with the text of the Allocution. 
And before speaking of the latter document a few words on the 
incidents of the meeting will not be out of place. The Govern- 
ment was of course as well aware beforehand of the intention to 
hold it as our own Government were of Mr. Bradlaugh’s intention 
to hold his meeting in Trafalgar Square on Tuesday week, and 
their manner of dealing with it was at least equally infelicitous. 
As the Law of Guarantees is one which they profess themselves so 
entirely unable to repeal that it is unlawful even to propose its 
abolition, common sense would have suggested that they 
should prohibit a meeting held for the avowed purpose of 
“inciting to a violation of the law.” And if it was allowed 
to be held at all, one hardly sees why its conductors should 
not have been suttered to carry out undisturbed the programme 
previously announced, This, however, was not the view of the 
Government, who appear to have had neither the courage to 
prohibit what they considered unlawful nor the consistency 
to permit what was not forbidden. By a singular compro- 
mise the meeting was left unchallenged, but the handbills 
announcing it were suppressed. This ingenious method of 
blowing hot and cold may have served somewhat to diminish 
the numbers present, but did not certainly moderate their tone. 
About three thousand persons met on Sunday morning in the 
theatre, among whom were the two sons of Garibaldi. Signor 
Petroni, described as a patriot of the old school, who had spent 
eighteen years in prison for political offences, presided, and 
opened the proceedings with the conciliatury announcement that 
“his true martyrdom began when he was released from prison, to 
find a new 7égime guaranteeing corruption instead of liberty.” A 
from Garibaldi was then read, “expressing his wish for 
the abolition of guarantees and guaranteed.” The precise meaning 
of the words we have italicized seems a little ambiguous; they 
may either refer to the abolition of the Papacy or the lynching 
of Leo XIII., or indeed both suggestions may not improbably be 
intended to be combined. The next speaker, Signor Bacci, was 
at all events sufficiently explicit as to the first point. ‘ Rome,” 
he said, “ to-day protested against this law, declaring in unison 
that the democracy of the civilized world did not want Papacy, 
which barred the march of humanity in the path of eternal pro- 
” Signor Mario, who followed him, if he was not more 
explicit, entered more fully into personal details. After read- 
ing a summary of the Papal Guarantees “amid hisses, laughter, 
and groans,” he proceeded “ to sketch, in a hostile spirit, the his- 
tory of Christianity and Catholicism”; and then, ‘coming down 
the present Pope, whom he styled Signor Pecci, said that the 
last Allocution indicated that he meditated flight [it implies just 
the reverse]. If so, they would wish him Godspeed.” Up to 
this point, though the language appears, from all accounts, to have 
been tolerably violent, there was no official interference. But 
when Signor Lemmi began to read the resolution, for passing which 
the meeting had been summoned, declaring that the oman people 
demand the abolition of the Guarantees and the occupation of 
the Papal palaces, this was held to be “an incitement to violate 
the law,” and three police delegates present at once donned their 
tricoloured sashes and interrupted the speaker, whereupon “ an 
indescribable hubbub ensued, lasting for a quarter of an hour, till 
the delegates pocketed their sashes.” The dignity of the law having 
been vindicated in this very effectualmanner, Signor Parboni mounted 
a chair, and read the forbidden motion “with a voice like Mars,” 
and, in spite of a second interruption of the police, it was carried 
amid deafening cheers, and the meeting instantly dispersed, before 
the police could close it. On the following day several Liberal 
newspapers, as well as the Osservatore Lomano, the Vatican 
organ, were uestrated for printing the incriminated reso- 
lution and the speech of Signor Mario, which “contained 
offensive allusions to the Pope.” But the meeting was expressly 
summoned in order to pass this unlawful resolution, and if the 
Government expected it to be proposed and advocated without 
any “ offensive clusions,” their confidence in Liberal inconsistency 
must be great indeed. As to the bearings of the whole affair on 
the growth of that ultramontane spirit, which it must be the aim 
of any rational Italian ministry to exorcise or render innocuous, 
we can only say, Hoc Ithacus velit, et magno mercentur Atride. 
The Italian Government have done their best to make themselves 
Midiculous, and to forge fresh weapons for the hands of their 
most inveterate foes, 

Among these foes we do not reckon Leo XIII. The language 
of his last Allocution, if we allow for the somewhat stilted 
formalisms which inevitably reappear in all papal manifestoes, 
fully bears out what had been previously asserted by those most 
likely to be well informed. There can be little doubt that, what- 
ever further reasons there may have been for the translation of the 
temains of Pius 1X. from St. Peter's to San Lorenzo, at this parti- 
cular time, it was intended as a feeler, and that, if all had 
ae off quietly, the living pontiff would have felt able, as he is 

own to be willing, to consider the propriety of putting an end 
to his long and wearisome “imprisonment.” His anuoyance at 
the folly of the Government, which in defeating this desirable 
object has played into the bands of the extremest section of 
Clerical irreconcileables, is rather patent than latent in the com- 
Ment subjoined to the form of “ solemn protest against these de- 

ble excesses, the certain blame for which ialls upon those 
who did not defend either the rights of religion or the liberty of 


_receives less than no countenance from the language of 


the citizens, from the fury of the impious.” The Pope significantly 


And from this also the Catholic world may judge what security there is 
left for usin Rome. It is already well and openly known that we are 
reduced to a most difficult, and for many reasons intolerable, condition, but 
the recent facts of which we have spoken have made this more clearly 
manifest, and together they have demonstrated that if the present state of 
things is bitter to us, still more bitter is the fear of the future. If the re- 
moval of the ashes of Pius IX. gave cause for such unworthy disturbances 
and such serious tumults, who could give warranty that the audacity of 
the wicked would not break out into the same excesses when they saw us 
pass along the streets of Rome in a manner becoming our dignity ? And 
especially if they believed they had just motive because we ourselves, 
through duty, went to condemn unjust Jaws decreed here in Rome, or to 
reprove the wickedness of any other public act. Hence it is more than ever 
evident that in the present circumst. we t remain in Rome other- 
wise than as a prisoner in the Vatican. 


It may be, ond probably is, true that some of those who organized 
the Catholic demonstration, which was made the immediate pre- 
text for this outbreak of indecent violence on the part of the 
Liberals, wished nothing better than to provoke reprisals, and thus 
verify their own reiterated declarations of the impossibility of any 
modus vivendi being established between the Papacy and the 
Italian Kingdom, But we know no reason for assuming that the 
majority of Catholic mourners were actuated by any other senti- 
ments than what are attributed to them in the Allocution. And 
even were it otherwise, there can be no doubt as to the mind of 
the Pontiff himself, who has now officially informed the world— 
as will be seen from the words italicized in our next extract— 
that he was careful to take all proper precautions to secure the 
aid of the Government against any such deplorable contingency as 
eventually occurred. And the imminent prospect of a rivalry of 
violence and folly between the intransigenti on either side should 
have supplied an additional motive for rendering any breach of 
the peace impossible. With the probable qualification intimated 
above, which could not of course be expected to find place in a 
Papal Allocution, there is no ground fur questioning the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the following account of the circumstances 
preceding the disturbance :— 


As you know, venerable brethren, Pius IX. ordered that his body should 
be buried in the Basilica of San Lorenzo Fuori le Mura. Wherefore, 
having to carry his last will into effect, it was, in intelligence with those 
whose duty it is to guarantee the public security, established that the removal 
from the Vatican Basilica should be made in the silence of the night and 
during the hours which are usually the most quiet. Similarly, it was de- 
cided that the translation should be made in the manner permitted by the 
present condition of Rome, instead of in the splendid form proper to the 
Pontifical Majesty and the traditional usages of the Church. But the 
news was suddenly spread throughout the city that the Roman people, 
mindful of the virtues and the benefits bestowed by the great Pontiff, had 
spontaneously manifested the desire of rendering to their common father 
the last tribute of respect and filial affection. ‘That manifestation of grati- 
tude and affection was intended to be thoroughly worthy of the gravity 
and the religious sentiments of the Roman people, who had no other in- 
tention than that of associating themselves decorously with the cortége and 
assisting numerously and reverently at its passing. On the day and at 
the hour fixed the cortege moved from the Vatican Temple, while a great 
multitude of persons of all classes crowded from all sides. Many were 
around the funeral car ; very many behind it, and all were of tranquil and 
serious bearing. Intent on reciting the titting prayers, they neither uttered 
acry nor committed an act which could provoke any one or give cause in 
any way for disturbances. 


It is especially unfortunate that just at this moment any fresh 
occasion should have been given to the Pope for thinking, or for 
letting it be supposed he thinks, that ‘‘ more pernicious intentions 
are being matured to the injury of the religion of Christ, of the 
Supreme Pontiff, and of the hereditary faith of the Roman people.” 
For there is good reason to believe that, in arranging for the 
peaceful removal of the body of his predecessor, Leo XIII. was 
only carrying out one part of a general programme, adopted with 
the view of at least testing the possibility of coming to some per- 
manent understanding with the Italian Government. A pamphlet 
on the present situation has lately appeared at Kome, published 
anonymously, but pretty well understood to be drawn up under 
pupal inspiration, in which a scheme of this kind is sketched out. 
All idea of the restoration of tlt deposed Italian princes is 
definitely repudiated, nor is any claim put forward for the 
restoration of the temporal power on its old footing. But the 
Law of Guarantees is shown to provide an inadequate security, 
as well because it fails to offer a sufficient provision for the 
necessary expense of the Papacy, as from its resting on no more 
permanent basis than the goodwill of the Italian Parliament. 
The writer accordingly proposes the restoration of a certain 
limited portion of territory to the Pontiff, and the establishment 
of a European guarantee. Into the expediency or practicability 
of the details of the plan suggested there is no need to enter here. 
The fact that for the first time some proposal of a modus vivendi 
short of a simple return to the status quo has emanated from the 
Vatican side is in itself noteworthy, and might surely have been 
expected to elicit a friendly response rather than a rude repulse 
on the part of the Government. Moreover, if the suicidal policy 
of Pius IX. is to be abandoned, and Catholics are allowed to go 
to the polling-booths in Italy, which is also recommended in this 
pamphlet, as well as in Father Curci’s last brochure, the relative 

sition of parties in the Parliament woule most likely be mate- 
rially altered, and that is a contingency it behoves the Cabinet 
to bear in mind. The rumour referred to by Signor Mario, and 
which has since found expression in the ministerial Diritto, that 
the Pope intends leaving Rome, sounds very ae - 
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Allocution, though some critics profess to “read it between the 
lines ” of a studiously vague menace in Cardinal Jacobini’s recent 
circular to the foreign nuncios. Such an interpretation of language 
diplomatically obscure is, to say the least, gratuitous and premature. 
Such a step would be likely to cause greater embarrassment to his 
friends than to his enemies, and Leo XIII. is the last man to desire 
to be brought back to Rome, like his predecessor—even were such 
an intervention less improbable that it is—on the shou!ders of some 
foreign party of order. Neither interest nor duty—and he has a 
keen sense of both requirements—would counsel a desertion of his 
post. Martyrdom at the hands of the Garibaldians is, after all, not a 
contingency to be seriously a nor would such a crime 
be chiefly detrimental to the Papal cause. In a criticism on the 

phlet already mentioned, published in the British Quarterly, 
Mir. Adolphus Trollope gives us a conjectural computation of the 
social forces in Italy that make for and against the Papacy, 
though he confesses himself unable to gauge the real strength of 
the former with any certainty. That a crisis of some kind is 
approaching appears to be very generally believed, and wise men of 

parties—among whom we do not include evolutionists 
of the type of Signor Mario and Signor Petroni—must desire that 
the opportunity afforded by such a pontificate as the present for 
the establishment at least of a satisfactory modus vivendi, if nothing 
further can yet be accomplished, should not be thrown away. 
The meeting of Sunday last, and the outrage which preceded it, 
would not in themselves afford any substantial ground for disquiet, 
but it is much to be tted, in view of the gravity of the 
situation, that the Government should manifest so feeble a sense 
of their responsibilities. 


SOCIETY AT SPA. 


we once the London season has come to an end, society 
feels sadly at a loss what to do with itself until the next 
notable division of its year—the shooting season—begins. As the 
invitations to dances and dinners become fewer and further be- 
tween, mammas get more and more anxious as to where they are 
to bestow themselves and their fair bevies of daughters until the 
country-house visiting begins. Of course there is the “Cowes 
week,” where yachting and sea-side costumes may be displayed to 
the best advantage. But that is short and soon over; and then, 
for those unfortunates who are not lucky enough to have a moor 
in Scotland of their own, or to be asked to share the delights 
of another's, there appears a dismal prospect of several blank 
weeks which fills them with utter despair. It then usually occurs 
to them that their health is in a very precarious state. In this 
depressing conviction the family doctor confirms and strengthens 
them, and assures them that the only hope of prolonging their 
existence lies in going through a complete course of mineral waters. 
Such waters are to be found in plenty within our own island. In 
a past day the fashionable world flocked to Buxton, Bath, or Ton- 
bridge Wells. But their virtues are now ignored. So likewise is 
the fact that the waters of almost any mineral spring in the world 
may be had of every respectable chemist, and imbibed in any given 
uantity athome. That the springs to be sought after should be on 
Sasa soil is one of the essential conditions of the cure. The argu- 
ments for and against all the French “eaux” and German“ bads” have 
to be carefully weighed. At last it is decided to try one that 
is neither French nor German, but whose reputation is older than 
any of them, This is the Belgian Spa, whose name has been so 
largely borrowed in all sorts of places that the ignorant imagine 
it to be a common noun, signifying simply a well of foul-tasting 
waters. Frequenters of the original Spa sing its praises loudly, 
and exalt it far above the heads of all imitators and rivals. The 
waters are strong; the scenery beautiful; the hotel accommoda- 
tion excellent; and the society select. No fear of invasion from 
the vulgar herd of compatriots that throng Homburg or Wies- 
baden. No risk of having your digestion destroyed by the master- 
pieces of German cooks or your nerves unstrung by witnessing 
the daily performance of the knife trick by German gluttons, 
Judging by the map, Spa is one of the most get-at-able of places. 
It lies very near the main line from Brussels to Cologne. But 
there is a branch line to be got upon before you quite reach it. 
And the express is in such a hurry to get on its way that, when 
the cry of “ Pepinster,” the name of the junction, is raised, Spa- 
bound wayfarers have barely time to scramble out with bags and 
bundles upon the platform before the train is whirling off into the 
darkness, carrying with it some poor victims whu have not been 
sufficiently on the alert, and who will have to pass the night as 
they best can at the next stopping-place. Meanwhile, the lucky 
traveller who has reached Spa in safety, but at near midnight, 
and who, being a methodical person, has ordered his rooms before- 
hand, finds to his dismay that all his luggage, though registered 
for Spa, has been detained at the Custom-house at Liége, and 
that thither he must repair in person on the following day to claim 
it, and have it examined before he can expect to get a shred of it. 
Having madearaid for and brought backintriumphhisown property, 
he proceeds to inquire into the capabilities of the place, and to find 
out what the visitors do with themselves when they are not steep- 
ing in hot or imbibing cold water. The situation, the middle of 
the Ardennes, sounds romantic and picturesque enough. But the 
far-famed wood has been shorn of its finest trees, round Spa at 
any rate, and is now a forest in the original meaning of the word 
ouly—thst is, a tract of waste land here and there covered with 


scrub. The hills around, too, though known as the Highlands in 
Belgium, are about as Alpine in their character as the Seven Hills 
of Rome. The town lies in a narrow valley, and consists almost 
entirely of hotels, pensions, and lodging-houses, grouped round the 
Trink-Halle, which encloses the Pouhon, the principal spring, 
The main street is filled with shops for the sale of every imagin- 
able perfectly useless article made of the painted wood known as 
Spa-ware. Visitors delight to deck themselves with the horribly 
natural effigies of bees, wasps, spiders, and all manner of noxious 
insects of the said ware in guise of ornaments, though, if the same 
creatures were to come within a yard of them in bodily form, it 
would send them into hysterics, Besides the central spring, there 
are four others, which lie at intervals half way up the low hills 
that enclose the valley. The Tour des Sources is the drive of 
the place; but, as it is only between two or three miles round, that 
is soon over. Then there are the public gardens. This dignified 
name is applied to a rather damp avenue where a brass band hoots 
for an hour or so every afternoon and evening. To its strains a 
vast deal of gossip is retailed, and many a malicious story of the 
London season’s triumphs and defeats is here invented for the first 
time. From the Casino the glory has departed with the gambling 
tables. The ball-room is opened, and a band performs dance music 
on certain evenings, and this ranks as a ball among the catalogued 
attractions of the place. A few people go to look at the dancing, 
but somehow the dancing never comes off ; for, as the company are 
mostly English, who are too shy or too much on their dignity to 
yield to any Invitatiun a la vaise, be it ever so inspiriting, the enter- 
tainment resolves into a stiff promenade of would-be sightseers 
with no sight to see. 

The surrounding country has not much to offer in the way of 
rides and drives, An attempt may be made to get up a little 
historical excitement about the ruins of Franchimont, a castle in- 
troduced in Quentin Durward as the lair of the arch-robber 
known as the “ Wild Boar of the Ardennes,” which lies a few 
miles off. But the scenery is like history—it repeats itself—and by 
the time you have got half a mile out of Spa, you have had an 
epitome of the whole of it. Then the Belgian custom of paving 
every inch of the high roads with singularly irregular cobble- 
stones makes a drive one perpetual and painful penance. 

The physical resources of the place being thus speedily ex- 
hausted, the visitor is fain to extend his knowledge of human 
nature by a careful study of the specimens here collected. For 
this purpose the Trink-Halle offers the most varied set of subjects. 
Among its habitués are the Englishman who takes care to let 
every one know that he has taken lodgings at one of the outlying 
springs to get away from people, and who yet haunts all day long 
this spot where people throng thickest, as if he were the ghost of 
some one who had committed murder on the spot. Even among 
those who take drinking the waters in a serious way there are all 
degrees of proficiency, from the unruly children who can only 
be induced to swallow their dose when it is slaked with 
“sirops” or sweet wines in quantity sufficient to neutralize any 
good it might otherwise do them, to the elderly dowager, the 
prize-drinker, who has achieved the triumph of swallowing 
daily a larger quantity than any one was ever known to 
survive before. Some sip their daily potion slowly through the 
orthodox glass tubes with which every drinker arms himself, 
making believe very hard that they enjoy it immensely. Few 
express their minds so naively as an old French priest, who 
raised his glass to his lips with eyes as sparkling as its contents, 
evidently anticipating a draught akin to nectar, but set it down, 
exclaiming angrily, ‘“ Well, for my part, I prefer plain water. My 
God, to think that I should have come so far only to taste so vile 
a fluid! ” and strode out of the place, casting an angry glance on 
every one within eyeshot, as though they had all been trying to 
impose upon him grossly. 

But the vie intime of the world that frequents these waters 
is best studied here, as elsewhere, at the table-d’hdte. This 
ceremony takes place at Spa, as everywhere throughout the 
Netherlands, at the unhallowed hour of five. With much 
grumbling the guests have to accommodate themselves to this 
uncivilized practice of substituting a heavy and long-drawn meal 
for their customary cup of tea. By the time they have regulated 
their appetites to suit this eccentric hour, they move off to some 
German Bad, and have to go through a new course of train- 
ing to fit in with the full feed at midday which the Vaterland 
still clings to. The first thing that strikes one on a glance down 
the long table is the scarcity of men. These indetatigable workers 
very soon find that at Spa there is nothing to do, and that business 
of the most urgent kind requires their presence elsewhere. So 
they leave the ladies of their family to carry through their self- 
imposed penance alone, and go off with light hearts to make the 
most of a little bachelor freedom while they may. The few men left 
are uneasy about their own health. Here is a clergyman with a 
weak throat, who is afraid some one may escape knowing how 
learned he is. He therefore hurls an historical lecture about 
Pepin of Héristal and Charles Martel, in their character of 
local heroes, at the young man opposite him. He, poor over- 
grown youth, evidently a victim of too great a devotion to 
athletic sports, blushes, and looks uneasy. He has never heard 
of the worthies in question, but doesn’t like to say so, as he 
suspects his assailant of being an examiner in disguise, ‘his 
learned person, instead of scattering his pearls in this reckless way 
before an unworthy object, might find a more congenial spirit close 
to him in the Frenchman whose stiffly-waxed moustache and 
pointed imperial bespeak him a Bonapartist. Unfortunately 
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neither knows the language of the other, so they cannot exchan; 

volleys of improving talk. The Frenchman's forte is being w 
informed about everything, especially English matters. The 
Song of the Shirt is, he will tell you, the acknowledged 
iece of English poetry. He ejaculates over and over 
in, “O! la chemise! la chemise, c'est adorable!” He has 
+ rather mixed about Tom Hood and Theodore Hook, though, 
he believes that the author of these sublime verses is 
the son of the Bishop of Chichester, Then there is a grimy- 
looking family who call themselves English, but whose features 
‘betray Hebrew descent. They are great favourites in the hotel, 
for they give no trouble, and have not asked for a bath or a drop 
of water to wash with since their arrival! One lady, who is at- 
tended by husband and family, has achieved a proud pre-eminence 
means of a lame leg. She lives in a bath-chair, and sits en- 
ned therein as on a dais at the dinner-table, looking down with 
but thinly-veiled contempt on those uninteresting mortals who 
have no such interesting incapacity to boast of. She requires many 
aupporters to get her up and down stairs, and must have her 
foot, if not her whole form, carried for her all the way. She has 
been seen, however, running along the hotel passages as nimbly as 
those one-footed aborigines whose velocity excited Sir John 
Mandeville’s surprise, and servants and children are getting restive, 
so that it is possible they may refuse to assist at this little comedy 
much longer. When that happens the waters will get the credit 


‘of the cure. 


As the races draw near, horsey men appear on the scene. They 
have brought horses to run, and try to inveigle you out to the 
stables to look at their beasts, dwelling proudly on their exploits, 
in hopes of getting you to back them. ‘he race takes place at the 
“ Hippodrome,” on a great stretch of heath a couple of miles off. 
There are grand stands and a powerful band, and many spectators 
on foot and in carriages, and every one takes a holiday and 
goes. Every one tries to feel very interested, and to look as 
excited as possible. But the show of horseflesh is not brilliant. 
Some of the races, indeed, are run by the sorry hacks that on 
working — drag the Flies of the town. 

Among the facts which redound most to the glory of Spa, we 
must not forget to mention that it reckons many royal personages 
among those who have been marvellously cured by its waters. 
First and foremost among these was Peter the Great, who came 


‘there with health completely shattered by hard drinking. He was 


ordered strict abstinence from any beverage, save Spa water. So 
he rode an ass daily to one of the springs on the hills. There he 
took the water in about the same proportion to wine as Falstaff’s 
bread, always insisting on several bottles of wine to wash down 
his one glass of water. In due course of time he was very much 
better, if not quite restored to health. This is the most notable 
of the many cures attributed to the virtue of the Spa waters. 


THE ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION IN PARIS. 


Exhibitions are too often, from their size 
an 


d from their complex nature, mere shows to the general 
public, and from their crowded state but poor fields of instruction 
to experts. We may, however, safely say that these faults will 
not be found in the Hlectrical Exhibition just opened in Paris, the 
things exhibited being easily arranged in a very few classes, and all 
having so much in common that anybody interested in any one 
particular form will understand all the others. The late intro- 
duction of new forms of electrical appliances into every-day life 
will ensure a healthy and intelligent interest on the part of the 
general public in most of the inventions shown, whilst the as- 
tonishing rapidity of practical electrical inventions within the last 
ten years will make the Exhibition valuable to even the best in- 
formed experts. The history of electrical inventions shows in the 


ta series of rapid jumps, followed by steady development. © 


us, if we take telegraphy; after the first practical telegraph 


which mechanical ingenuity, aided by the small fresh departure 
of Morse, gradually developed and improved the existing system 
Without introducing any new principle, as will be beautifully 
shown at Paris by the collection of old instruments exhibited by 
the English Post-office department. The next jump occurred 


When the first Atlantic cable was laid, and the older forms of 


ents were found wanting. This led to the modern system 

of ing on cables by the charging and discharging of con- 
‘ ; thus using the very principle which produced the retarda- 
tion of the signals under the old system of continuous currents as 
the means whereby the signals were to be transmitted. This 
ciple has found its highest development in Sir William 
omson’s beautiful instrument—the syphon recorder—which, by 
the way, we fear will not be exhibited at Paris. We then come to 


_ the remarkable discovery of duplex telegraphy, by which messages 


can be transmitted from both ends of a wire simultaneously, This 
invention was shortly followed by the quadruplex telegraph, and 
by the extension of the duplex system to the methods used for 
working long submarine cables. We now come to Graham Bell's 
articulating telephone. Although this wonderful instrument was only 
made known to the public late in the year 1876, there are already in- 
numerable modifications of it, and those which are in actual every- 
day use show how much mechanical skill, aided by sound scientific 

wledge, may do in perfecting an invention. The modern forms of 
only in form and dimensions of details from the 


_ The Society at once form 
of Cook and Wheatstone, we have a long period of years in| 


original instrument, with the practical difference that whilst the 
old form whispered, the modern forms speak. In helping on the 
development of telephony a large part has been played by the micro- 
— of Professor Hughes and the carbon transmitter of Mr. 
ison. It is this last phase of telegraphic invention which 
shows the astonishing speed at which applied science is now 
advancing. Ten years ago the idea of transmitting articu- 
late speech was not formed except as a vague prophecy by 
some speculative dreamers; and now, thanks to scientific re~ 
search, mechanical ingenuity, and commercial enterprise, the 
telephone has become a necessity of business life in England, 
and in America is largely used for the everyday business of private 
households. The other great practical and revolutionary appli- 
cation of electricity is the electric light in its different forms. 
This, again, remained quietly in the laboratory as a scientific 
curiosity from the time of the discovery of the electric arc until a 
comparatively late period, but now is extensively used for practical 
urposes ; and, thanks to the labours of Swan, Lane Fox, and others 
in the field of “incandescent” lighting, we already see a reason- 
able hope of soon being able to light our houses brightly by 
night without our health being injured and our books and pictures 
destroyed. 

The storage of energy by electrical and chemical means has 
secured a new impulse from the invention of M. Faure, and the 
practical applications of the apparatus will be well shown in the 
Exhibition; whilst the modern idea of the transmission of energy 
by electricity will be illustrated by the electric tramway of the 
Messrs. Siemens, and by many other exhibits. The application 
of electricity to practical medicine and surgery has always been 
a specialty of Sai inventors, and there will be a good dis- 
play of galvanic écrasews—lamps for illuminating the cavities 
of the living body, and other apparatus of the operating theatre. 
In this Exhibition also we shall at last have an opportunity of com- 
paring side by side the countless forms of telephone and electric 
light which hitherto have only been seen at intervals and apart, 
so that it has been difficult to form any accurate judgment of their 
relative merits. 

We may be forgiven if as a nation we take a somewhat egotis- 
tical interest in the subject of electricity and its application. 
Leaving out of the question the fact that electricity as a science 
owes more to England than to any other nation, we cannot help 
stretching a point or two to claim for ourselves the highest place 
in its practical application. Cook and Wheatstone are un- 
doubtedly Englishmen, and Sir William Thomson is a Scotchman. 
Mr. Graham Bell, though a naturalized American, is a Scotchman 
by parentage, and we claim him. Professor Hughes, though 
an American, is domiciled in England, and despising logic 
we claim him also; and, without wishing to disparage Mr. 
Edison’s work, there is no doubt that Mr. Swan, who is an 
Englishman, is the originator of practical lighting by incan- 
descence. We may naturally, therefore, be anxious to know how 
the English nation is represented at Paris. We are glad to say 
that Great Britain is fully and well represented; but, when we 
come to inquire into the history of the relations between the 
French Government and the English exhibitors, we have a feeling 
of shame as a nation and pride in our countrymen. It is a story 
of the Circumlocution Uffice, full in official blindness to the 
importance of science, even in its applied form, and even in dis- 
courtesy—unintentional, no doubt, but still discourtesy. About 
the end of December the French Government announced that the 
Exhibition was to be held, and invited the English Government 
to appoint a Commissioner to look after the interests of the 
English exhibitors ; but it was not until the first week in March 
that the French authorities received an answer—a refusal to 
appoint Commissioners on the ground of economy. This refusal 
was communicated by the French Government to “ The Society 
of Telegraph Engineers and of Electricians,” with a request that 
they would interest themselves in the matter. But little time was 
left, as the last day for application for space was March 3Ist. 
committee to undertake the duties 
of English Commissioners; and, though the Society is by no means 
wealthy, they sent out circulars, and succeeded in setting things 
going. Some time later the Society of Arts suggested to 
the Society of Telegraph Engineers and of Electricians that 
perhaps under pressure from the two bodies the Government 
might be induced to appoint unpaid Comuissioners. Of course 
there was great delay, but finally the two Commissioners suggested 
by the Societies were appointed, together with two other gentle- 
men, so that England might be on the same footing as other 
nations taking part in the Exhibition. Our representatives, then, 
are the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, Sir Charles Bright, Pro- 
fessor D. E. Hughes, and Colonel Webber, R.E., and perhaps it 
would be diflicult to find men better suited for the purpose. 
They have taken up the work already done by the Society of 
Telegraph Engineers and of Electricians, and carried it forward 
with the utmost zeal and activity, and the result is, as we have 
before said, that England will be thoroughly well represented at 
the Exhibition ; but it is unpleasant to reflect that this result is 
mainly due to the action of private bodies instead of State influ- 
ence, and that such official recognition as our English electricians 
have obtained is grudgingly and tardily given, and only on the 
condition that men shall be found to do the work entirely at their 
own expense, in spite of the fact that a Government department is 
one of the principal English exhibitors. We can only hope that 
the postponement of the opening of the Exhibition from the 2nd to 
the 11th of August has not been caused by the unaccountable 
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delay of the English authorities in answering the circular from the 
French Government. 

As to purely scientific matters there has been progress, though 
not so great as in practical work; but the latest instruments of 
research will be shown, and the latest advances into the dark 
region of electrical theory will be expounded and discussed, at the 
Electrical Congress which is to meet in Paris about September 16. 
The advances in electrical science, though they may appear small 
to the general public, are really of great importance, and are only 
waiting for some electrical Darwin to be combined into some broad 

neralization, which will put the subject on a level with other 

ches of physical study. 

A great lesson is also to be learned by the unscientific, which 
will be forced upon them, we hope, by what is to be seen at Paris, 
and that is, that scientific investigation, however abstract, is con- 
stantly making as a by-product inventions of commercial and 
social value. Thus Mr. Graham Bell and his father studied how 
to teach the deaf and dumb to speak, and Helmholtz constructed 
a physical and physiological theory of music, and the direct result 
is the telephone. The result of the telephone is the microphone, 
and from the two we get the induction balance ; so that the game 
of causes and consequences stands thus—cause, investigations as to 
how we speak and how we write and enjoy music ; result, that 
we find the exact position of a bullet in a living man without 


operation, 


SPANISH AND FRENCH ART. 


. — which is still in literature only an echo of France, has 

begun of late years to take a place of her own in painting 
once more, and there are signs that her place will be honourable 
enough not to be unworthy of her great artistic traditions. There 
_ were, indeed, features of the work of Fortuny, the tirst of her modern 
masters who gained a European reputation, which were not wholly 
of good augury for his followers, who in the natural course of 
things were sure to be more or less his imitators. The britliancy — 
the mere bravura—of his pictures was eminently likely to be of 
evil example to young men, who would naturally forget that 
Fortuny had first laid a foundation’ in a solid knowledge of 
drawing, and could control his brilliaut palette by an equally solid 
knowledge of colour. And, accordingly, we see that he has 
.formed a school which promises to tire the world very effectually 
of canvases covered with glittering colour and lay figures. But 
Fortuny was counterbalanced by rivals who, with less origi- 
nality of genius, were fairly his equals in mechanical skill and 
soberer in colour. And there seems no want of men in the 
rising generation of painters who have resolved to follow the 


-better of the two examples given them. Domingo, who is 


much more than a mere follower of Fortuny’s, has found dis- 
ciples too. The Spanish painters of to-day are not all intent 
upon seeing how well they can succeed in making a canvas 
glitter all over without being crude—a feat in which the great 
majority of men are bound to fail. The danger for the Spanish 
schools would still seem, however, to be that they should con- 
tent themselves with attacking only mechanical difficulties. When 
-they do not struggle with the effect of glaring sunlight on white- 
washed. walls and brilliant colours, they are too often satisfied to 
paint elaborate studies of little else than dress, The effort to 
obtain mastery of the mechanism of art is no doubt respectable, 
and what is more it is the necessary foundation of all excellence; 


but, if Spain is ever to repay France fully for the artistic debt she | 


owes her, her painters must aim at something higher than that. 


London has at present «an opportunity of seeing a collection of | 
' story of Millet’s life is told by Mr. Henley both well and brieily. 


works by a young artist who promises to be the master of a new 
school, which shall employ its mastery of technical resources 
in painting subjects which have some inspiration from ideas 


-and the genuine life of the Spanish people. These pictures, 


now on view at Mr. Colnaghi gy I in the Haymarket, 
are the works of a young Valencian, José Benlliure, whose 
manner proves him to be a pupil of Domingo’s. Some of 


his works, though admirable in technique, are little more than 


essays in the manner of his master. Such are his little can- 
vases “The Guitar Player” and “In Waiting.” The former 
represents an elderly man, in an Andalusian dress, seated on a 
table in the traditional attitude, and playing on the traditional 

itar. The latter is a soldier in a seventeenth-century costume. 


‘They are both very distinctly in the manner of Domingo, fully 
. equal to the pictures of that artist in technical skill, but still only 


the works of a clever and loyal pupil. Others of Seior Benlliure s 
works show almost equally the influence of Fortuny. They are 
devoted to what have been the favourite subjects of many Spanish 
painters for years past. We have astudy of the dovurs of the 
Bull Ring, and the fighters in their picturesque dress, peasants 
— in the sunlight at the doors of wayside inns, beggars 
wandering in the glaring streets, and majos with their majas. All 
these pictures are abundantly clever, but there is none of them 


- which can fairly be said to be original. They are the success{ul 


attempts of a beginner to reproduce the manner of a master. In 


. some Sejior Benlliure has not been able to escape that splashiness 
- of touch and crudity of colour which are the besetting sins of 


Fortuny’s school. In the small canvas marked 150, and called 
“ Les Musiciens Ambulants” (why should Sefor Benlliure not be 
allowed to name his pictures in his own tongue?), the glaring 
white wall in the background makes the picture crude. 


In his “Place San Mare” the workmanship is a little 
splashy, with a flight of pigeons just alighting on the ground in 
the middle so blurred together that it is difficult to tell what 
they are meant for. In this and in one or two others the painter 
has not been successful (perhaps it is not possible to be so fully) 
in giving the penetrating effect of the southern sun in the clear, 
transparent, southern air. But all of them, as we have already 
said, are abundantly clever, with an overflow of life in their figures, 
and a striking truth in the faces and attitudes. Particularly 
excellent are the minute figures in the “ Procession Religieuse,” 
and in the picture of a Spanish mule-fair, with a shouting gipsy 
showing oft the paces of his beast. 

It is not any of these works which, in our opinion, gives its true 
value to this collection of Seior Benlliure’s pictures—not even his 
“ Forge,” a carefully-finished study, in the manner of Meissonier, 
of workmen and a soldier in seventeenth-century dress, We have no 
wish to underrate the technical skill in this work, but we have to 
confess that it is employed to say nothing. But there are two of 
the pictures which show a genuine original power, and prove 
that, having acquired a mastery over his tools, he means to 
employ it on works at once national and marked by a strong 
individuality. These are “1’Education du Peuple,” and the 
“ Danse Macabre.” We have said that this artist promises to devote 
himself to the genuine life of the Spanish people, and his “ Education 
du Peuple” is the best proof of it. Hitherto modern Spanish 
painters, and foreign artists who have chosen Spanish subjects, have 
been too fond of looking on the people as one great opera chorus. 
They select what lends itself to effective theatrical grouping, and the 
human beings of the tableau are allowed to be quite subordinate 
to the dresses. All Spain is not composed of bull-fighters and 
majos. Picturesque beggars and muleteers (particularly begzars) 
are great features of Spanish country life; but, if they are to be 
painted, we prefer it should be for their own sake, and not for the 
sake of the effect they make in the sunlight. In “ L’Education du 
Peuple” it is the people themselves that Seiior Benlliure paints. 
The picture represents a group of Valencian peasants sitting 
round a table, and intently listening to a priest, who is reading 
with oratorical gesture from an imposing folio, Every head is 
admirably true to life. The condescending priest, who is 
rightly as much a peasant as the men round him, is well 
supported by the placid well-to-do farmer on his right, and the 
powerful labourer, who is listening with all his might to what he 
wholly fails to understand, on his left. They are the very men 
who till the soil, not lay figures dressed for theatrical effect. The 
drawing is admirably firm, and the colour at once rich and sober. 
The “ Danse Macabre ” is a wholly different thing. The subject is 
purely fantastical ; but the morbid fantasy which loves to dwell 
on the ideas of death and the grave is peculiarly Spanish, and the 
result of a long course of very thorough clerical instruction. 
Senor Benlliure has thrown himself with all the delight of a me- 
dizval painter into the conceiving and painting of the grotesque 
fiend who forms the central figure of his picture and the dead of 
many generations who dance to his wild playing. His technical skill 
is seen at its very best, as if he had been strengthened by working 
at an idea which had fascinated him. It is not an idea which we 
should recommend any artist to dwell on much—extravagance lies 
that way—but it was legitimate to put it on canvas once, particu- 
larly when it is painted as it is by Seiior Benlliure. 

We do not feel very sure that the sketch of Millet’s life, written 
by Mr. Henley for a selection of that painter's “ Etchings and 
Woodcuts,” published by the Fine Art Society, is calculated to 
encourage young artists preparing to break with a popular and 
paying tradition; but they may certainly read it with profit. It 
is a noble example, and suggests the comforting thought that other 
men will benetit by the neglect from which he sutfered. The sad 


Within a narrow compass he gives all that is really essential to be 
known about the artist’s family and surroundings. His sketch of 
Millet’s life is marked by the good taste which iz lamentably absent 
from a recent more pretentious work on the same subject. 

does not dwell with etfusive complacency on the grinding poverty 
which weighed on the painter all through his career. It is 
enough to tell us that once Millet and his wile “ did not do so much 
as break bread for forty-eight hours.” We doubt, however, 
whether Mr. Henley does his hero sufficient honour in accepting 
the story that he gave up painting the nude on account of a chance 
conversation that he overheard. We gather from Mr. Henley’s 
own picture of him that Millet was too strong a man to have been 
influenced by so slight a thing as that. What he says about the 
study of Rembrandt—“ je pensais qu'il fallait faire des stations 
avant d’entrer dans la génie de cet homme ”—shows the spirit in 
which he approached the work he really loved. Millet gave up 
painting the nude because he felt a stronger call to other 
work, though he afterwards attributed to accident a resolution 
which was really the result of his own character. He did 
not allow foolish rumours that he was fit for only one kind 
of work to influence him in other studies. The facsimiles of 
his etchings, published in this volume, show sufficiently clearly 
why his work was go long in becoming popular. It is too 
faithful to the more painful truths of country life. His 
figures are those of men and women bowed down by overwork 
and monotony. “ Delvers” look like convicts, and the “ Shep- 
herdess” is painfully sad. His country figures are in striking 
harmony with the descriptions of French provincial life left by 
Balzac and Flaubert, but they are not more pleasant, and Millets 
public wanted their art to be more pleasant than truth, not less sv. 
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For the sadness of his own life, and, perhaps, to some extent, the 
hard realities of his peasant training, had obviously given Millet 
an unconscious tendency to dwell on what was gloomy. When 
he chose to emulate Michelangelo, and “avec une seule figure 
de personnifier le bien et le mal de l’humanité,” he was thinkin 
rather of the evil than of the good. This Mr. Henley sees an 
acknowledges, but we doubt whether he gives it sutlicient im- 
portance in his estimate of the truth of Millet’s work. 


THE BILLINGSGATE QUESTION. 


nae Report of the Special Fish Supply Committee of the 
Common Council appears to be, on the whole, a very sensible 
and practical document. It may not please the agitators who in- 
duced the Metropolitan Board of Works to try and steal a march 
on the Corporation, and it may possibly make the Home Secretary 
t the rather ostentatious encouragement which he gave to 
that project. It is good, no doubt, to have a zealous and reform- 
ing Home mee but measure should be observed, even by him 
a is anxious to have his name written as that of a Great Atdile 
on stupendous aqueducts and markets covering many a rood. 
However, the very sensible action of the House of Lords has 
cold water on the enterprise of the Board of Works for the 
t, and the supplementing of the London ratepayers’ little 
account by a “fish market construction and maintenance” item is 
still a thing of the future. Meanwhile, there is in the Report of 
the Committee no trace of the atrocious vices and incapacities 
which persons of the stamp of Mr. Firth pretend to find in the 
ration. The Committee proceeded to business in a work- 
manlike way, and accumulated plenty of evidence. They have 
been found fault with because they did not examine a pe 
number of retail tishmongers. The simple explanation of thi 
is that the retail fishmongers did not comply with the general 
invitation to be present, and that the Committee, having no legal 
ers, could not — them to come if they did not choose. 
‘o begin with, a retail fishmonger, or, for the matter of that, a 
retail shopkeeper of any kind, is not, as a rule, free to leave 
his shop at the ordinary business hours. In the second place, 
retail ge pa are notoriously in a kind of bondage, half 
voluntary, involuntary, to the magnates of Billingsgate. The 
attachment of the retailer to his wholesale purveyor is one of 
the most curious features of trade, and one of the best proofs 
of the power of habit. Moreover, the salesmen have, as the matter 
‘stands, very much the whip-hand of their customers, and can 
effectually boycott them if they please. Except retail fishmongers, 
however—who, after all,could have given little evidence of real value 
—almost every class of pane having to do with fish catching, fish 
carriage, and fish distribution appeared in fair numbers. The cir- 
cumstances of the case, and some of the most remarkable evidence 
given, have been discussed on a former occasion. The conclusions 
arrived at are at present the point of importance. These conclu- 
sions can be put briefly. The actual supply of fish is prejudicially 
affected by the destruction of unsizeable and immature fish, and 
ah ad of some of the grounds. Railway rates are too 
high. Billingsgate is difficult of a SS and not large enough, 
even if it were fairly accessible. e fish market of the future 
should be one and indivisible, should be large, should be at the water- 
side. Of three sites suggested, the Committee disapprove of St. 
Katherine’s Docks, and approve either of the men site with the 
Custom House thrown in, or of one at Blackfriars Bridge. The 
market should be both wholesale and retail, and should be open 
at all hours, an official salesman being appointed. There is also a 
partly inconsistent suggestion of sites for an inland market for 
railway-borne fish in case it is thought necessary. 
All these conclusions, except the last, seem good. A rival 
market to Billingsgate would, in all probability, share the fate of 
‘Columbia ; a supplementary one would defeat its own object. The 
‘tetailer has not time to drive about London from one market to 
another. But all the other conclusions of the Committee appear 
sound. In discussing the destruction of unsizeable fish the 
misuse of the fishing grounds, they may indeed be said to be 
“travelling a little beyond their special field; but the subject is 
one of great importance, and deserved their attention. Hitherto, 
“except in the case of shellfish, there has been no attempt at a legal 
limit of size; and, unfortunately, the intention of the law as re- 
har speagr is too often defeated by the unsizeable specimens 
left on the beach to die and rot, instead of being returned to 
‘the sea. In the case of fish proper, and specially of soles, the 
waste arising from the catching of mere infants is enormous. But 
the proposal as to the market itself is what most people will look 
to. There can be little doubt that most of the m ical diffi- 
culties which make fish dearer in London, despite the unrivalled 
facilities for transport by land and sea, than it is in any large town 
in the kingdom, could be surmounted by the throwing of the 
Custom Houseinto Billingsgate,and by animprovement which would 
"then be much easier than at present of the approaches. The sug- 
' gestion, made unofficially, that the premises under Cannon Street 
* Station should be used as a kind of entrepét for transferring railway- 
borne fish to Billi te would, if it could be carried out, be an 
immense relief to the streets surrounding the market itself, On 
the other hand, the alternative site at Blackfriars has railway 
Communication close at hand. The Government, as represented 
_ by the present Home Secretary, has not shown ply: too favour- 


to any plans for retaining Billingsgate, the chance of 


securing the Custom House may therefore seem to be remote. But 
either the present market, so enlarged and approached, or the new 
one at Blackfriars, would meet the necessities of the case as re- 
gards s very fairly. St. Katherine’s Dock is doubtless too far, 
and is by no means very easy of access on the land side. More im- 
portant still are the suggestions for the regulation of the 
market. The retail selling of fish on the great scale side by 
side with the wholesale trade would, of itself, tend to keep 
down prices, by making the senders more independent of the sales- 
man-consignee. The appointment of a competent official salesman 
would make all the ugly malpractices which have been hinted z*— 
such as the marking of false prices and the boycotting of salesmt. 
who will not agree to deceive, if not to defraud, their corre- 
spondents—impossible; and the extension of time would relieve 
the present pressure almost as much as the extension of space 
and the opening up of new approaches. It is not obviously to 
the interest of any one buta ring that sales should be huddled 
over at an unearthly hour in the morning, and that it should be 
impossible for the retailer to buy it at any other time. Most of 
the eg recommended are, we believe, already in force in 
the Dead Meat Market at Smithtield, the excellence of which as a 
distributing centre is universally recognized. 

The question is really, as has been before pointed out, one of 
much more than merely edile or administrative importance. 
The pag fact is that fish ought to be the cheapest kind of 
food, and that it is in London certainly, if not in all large towns, 
one of the dearest, perhaps the dearest. The improvement in the 
machinery of distribution ought to be, and probably would be, 
only preliminary to a still greater improvement in the quality and 
nature of the supply. This makes the matter one of importance 
not merely to London, but to the whole country. Despite the 
overfishing complained of, it is certain that the seas are not made to 
yield anything like what they would yield if a free and easy sale 
encouraged fishermen to catch and railways to carry cheaply. 
If the sea is worked insufficiently as a source of supply, the 
rivers and ponds are not worked at all, and fish culture generally 
is strangely neglected. Every one has heard, if every one has not 
seen, the great breeding establishments at Arcachon, and all round 
the French coasts there are similar things on a smaller scale, 
while in the interior reservoirs as well as natural ponds are 
carefully utilized. In England, except by little boys with 
crooked pins and by poaching scoundrels with dynamite, the 
majority of such pieces of water are for the most part not 
used at all, or used for mere sport and not for food production. 
Now that landowners are at their wit’s end to know what to 
do with their land, it is at least worth consideration whether it 
might not be worth while to try if some of it would not do 
as well under water. Fish farming is, after all, not much less 
promising or more startling than rabbit farming, not to mention 
that there are competent authorities who hold that draining has 
been overdone, and that the formation of properly regulated 
meres and ponds in suitable parts of the country is the best 
way of preventing both drought and floods. Some of these 
daring persons even go so far as to calculate that, acreage 
for acreage, water is as fertile in the way of food production as 
land and far less expensive to cultivate. This may or may 
not be fanciful, but there can be no doubt that even as it is 
much more might be made out of inland waters than is made. 
Not many months ago a paragraph went the round of the papers 
telling how many hundredweight of fish had been dragged from a 
small pond at Kew Gardens, where no pains whatever had been 
taken to breed them. These, indeed, were not wasted, for they 
were given to an Angling Association on the Thames to stock its 
fishing-ground with. But in most ponds the fish are simply left 
alone to keep themselves down by eating each other, which, to do 
them justice, they do with great resolution and success. Again, 
any one who looks at the news from fishing ports will constantly 
see that large quantities of the coarser fish, and not unfrequently 

quantities of the finer, are said to be a drug in the market— 
no sale for them. There is no sale, partly because the fish-dis- 
tributing machinery of the great towns, and of London most of all, 
is utterly inadequate, and secondly because this very inadequacy has 
lessened the demand on the part of the consumer. In the poorer 
pa of London, as the sense of smell informs everybody, 
ere is, indeed, an immense demand for fried fish. But, excellent as 
fried fish undoubtedly is, the mode of cooking it is not adapted to 
every kind or even to very many kinds, and therefore causes an 
undue run on the flat variety. Cookery ought to come to the aid 
of police and municipal arrangements, and, after or before per- 
suading the hardened salesman to give us fishes of many sorts, 
to teach our domestics howto cook them. There is no need to 
exhort the whole nation to become ichthyophagous. But worse 
crazes than the propagation of ichthyophagy might be found for 
an idle man to devote himself to. 

At present, however, there is something ironical in the sug- 

tion of an agitation for the promotion of fish-eating. The 

ifficulty, in London at least, is not so much to get peuple to eat 
fish as to get fish toeat. It is almost.impossible to conceive o- 
an England without soles, yet imists tell us that we are ap- 
proaching that state. Not only are the flattest, the most un- 
pronounced in flavour, and for that very reason the most perpetually 
eatable of fishes, not “ all four feet,” as, according to Thomas 
Ingoldsby’s excruciating pun, they once were, but they seem to be 
app. ing @ uniform dimension of four inches. This is perhaps 


not due to Billingsgate, but the comparative absence of substitutes 
and the dearness of them when discoverable certainly is. It is 
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whi that the raising of rents, that is to say prices, at certain 
establishments in the immediate neighbourhood of Greenwich 
Hospital, has determined some of their uenters to bring in a 
Fish Bill next Session to provide that for years the price of 
fish dinners shall not be raised, and that at the end of that time 
it shall be judicially fixed by a acre tribunal. The famous 
still in Saturn an is to say, it 
still regula e ordinary principles of political economy, an 

if the succeed on the of 
their rama there may be no need of such violent measures 


THE GOLD WITHDRAWALS. 


HE Italian tions for the resumption of specie payments 
have abeaty | an effect upon the money med and in 

the opinion of some are likely, before the end of the year, to cause 
disturbance. We think, however, the apprehensions on this head 
are exaggerated. To carry out the resumption of specie payments 
the Italian Government has been authorized to raise a public loan, 
sixteen millions sterling of which are to be in gold. A part of the 
loan, as our readers are aware, was brought out a little while ago 
here in London, the contractors undertaking to find the sixteen 
millions which the Italian Government requires. At the time the 
London money market was exceptionally easy. The setting in of 
the holidays had brought speculation to a standstill, and the value 
of money—to make use of bankers’ or aes suddenly declined 
very considerably ; or, to express the matter more correctly, the 
interest paid in the short loan market for the use of capital had 
fallen greatly. The contractors judged properly that then was 
the time for them to begin to provide themselves with the 
metal which they had engaged to find. As the value of loanable 
capital was so very low, it was evident that the amount of loan- 
able capital in the market was too great, and, consequently, that 
the market could well bear the abstraction of a part. Accordingly, 
they began in the dead season, while business was, as it were, 
suspended by holiday-making, to buy up in the open market and 
to withdraw from the Bank of England of gold. They did 
not, however, confine their operations to thi mf Thesyndicate 
that contracted for the loan is an international syndicate, and 
it has been careful to extend its Fen wherever gold is 
to be had most cheaply, A moment's consideration will show 
that it is as much to the interest of the contractors as to that of 
anybody else to avoid making money dear. By doing so they 
would raise the market against themselves, and lose the profit, or 
at least a pene of it, the hope of which had induced them to 
contract for the loan. We may be very sure, therefore, that 
knowingly they will do nothing which will disturb the money 
market. And we are inclined to think that the precautions they 
have taken are such as will avoid disturbance. The 16 millions 
which they have contracted to find are to be supplied in two 
years ; in other words, the abstraction of this amount from the 
stock of metal in other countries is to be spread over a period of 
two years. The operation is, therefore, somewhat like the diver- 
sion to Italy of two years’ yield of the American gold mines. 


This spreading of the operation over so long a period is intended 


to eae the disturbance of the money market. The withdrawals 
are to be so arranged that they shall not take place when there are 
other great demands upon the market, and, consequently, shall not 
aecentuate the periodical rises in the value of loanable capital 
which annually occur. We have said that the contractors n 
to provide themselves with a B cago of the gold as soon as they 

successfully launched the loan, thinking that the slack 
holiday season was the most favourable time to do so; and they 
estimated that they would be able to provide in London and 
upon the Continent about three millions sterling of gold with- 
the rates of discount. hey have 
already in England, ce, Germany, and Russia obtained 
about two millions, and sani um present month it is understood 
that they will take another million. This present week and next 
week, we believe, will end the withdrawals from the Bank 


of England. It is the intention of the contractots to suspend their 


operations then so far as gold is concerned until the present year 
is at an end, as other causes will soon come into action which 
usually raise the rates in the money market towards the close of 
the year, and they are unwilling, as we have already said, to 


vate these. 

The mere withdrawal of sixteen millions of gold within two 
ears from the stocks of the metal of all Europe would not be 
Tikely to disturb the money market, and so far as the London 
money market is concerned the withdrawal of from a million to a 
million and a half in the course of the present summer could 
hardly be expected to have a very serious effect. But it is to be 
borne in mind that the present harvest is better than any we have 
been favoured with for some time back; that it is also very early ; 
and that the harvest operations usually take from London a con- 
siderable amount of loanable capital. It is also to be borne in 
mind that trade has been improving, slowly it is true, but still has 
been improving, for the past two years, and that the improvement 
of trade means ted demand for capital, and consequently 
tends to enhance its value. Further, it is not to be forgotten that 
France does not look favourably upon the resumption policy of 
Italy, that the French have abstained from all participation in the 
Italian loan, and that the Bank of France and the financial world 


of France generally are expected to put all the obstacles in the way 
of Italy in this measure that they can. It is possible, therefo 
though in our opinion it is not probable, that the Bank of Franeg 
may raise its rate of discount in order to prevent gold being taken 
from France for Italy, and may thus begin the struggle for gold 
which has so long been apprehended. Lastly, it is not to be lost 
on of that we are now close upon the time when the movement 
of the crops in the United States causes a drain of currency from 
New York to the interior; that, in consequence, the New York 
money market becomes stringent; and that this, in its turn, leads 
to a drain of gold from Europe to New York. This drain in the 
past two autumns has averaged fifteen or sixteen millions sterling, 
and if a similar state of things was to set in now, while the er 
drawals for Italy are suspended over the market, the effect, no 
doubt, would be very great; in the opinion of many must inevi- 
be bring about dear money. 

The autumnal outflow of gold from London to the provinces for 
harvesting and other operations is a movement so small, so tempo- 
rary, and so regular, that we do not think its effect will be very 
ee It is now so thoroughly understood that its extent and 

uration can be fully measured, and what is thus measurable 
seldom causes alarm, and without alarm the money market ig 
seldom disturbed. As regards the action of the of 
again, we can hardly think it likely that it will begin the ap- 
prehended struggle for gold. When the Bank was 
of a | stock of that metal and but a small stock of silver, 
everybody expected that it would take measures to protect its 
gold; but it deliberately avoided doing so. We cannot think 
it at all probable that it will now, when it is too late, do 
what it refrained from then doing. It cannot be the desire of 
the French Government or of the of France to make money 
artificially dear, and unless money is made extremely dear, the 
Bank of France could not now hope to supply itself with such 
a stock of gold as would make up for the drain of the past two 
years. Ifthe Bank of France bides its time, the return of good 
seasons will once more make France a creditor country, and then 
she will be able to re-supply herself with gold without an 
violent exertions. But now to begin a struggle would be to 
to the depreciation of silver, and to disturb the money markets of 
the world without much avail. We expect, therefore, that the 
Bank of France will continue to pursue the policy it has deliberately 
adopted, and that it will do nothing to make money artificially 
dear. The case of the United States is different. There is little 
doubt that the rest of the world is indebted to the United States, 
The exchanges upon London, Paris, and Berlin show that very 
plainly. And it follows, therefore, that, if the United States 
require gold, it will be in their power to take it. But we can 
hardly think that the United States will require gold in the 
amount of the past two years or anything like it. Between New 
Year’s Day 1879, when the American Resumption Act came into 
operation, and the 1st of November, 1880, the gold and silver coin 
in the United States increased 47} millions sterling ; since the Ist 


‘of November last there has been a very large import of gold from 


France and England, the bulk indeed of the drain last year having 
fallen in the last two months of 1880, and during the banking 
crisis at the beginning of March there was another considerable 
import of gold into New York. We shall not, therefore, overstate 
if we set down the import of gold into the United States from 
Europe since the 1st November at another ten millions sterling, 


and to this has to be added the whole production of the United 


States in the interval, not only of gold, but also of silver. Within 
the last 2} years, therefore, the addition to the metallic money 
of the United States has been at least 65 millions sterling, and at 
the same time the whole of the paper which previously formed 
the sole currency of the country has remained in circulation. The 
65 millions are, therefore, a net addition to the money of the 
country. It would seem, consequently, making full allowance for 
the growth of wealth, the development of trade, and the inflation 
of prices, that the currency requirements of the United States 
must by this time be nearly satisfied. It is true, however, that, 
of all the gold that has been exported from Europe to the United 
States in the past two years, not a penny has returned. It seems 
to follow that, large as the drain has been, it is barely sufficient 
for the ordinary trade requirements of the country, and, conse- 
quently, must be insufficient for times of extraordinary demand, 
such as when the crops are being moved. But it is to be borne 
in mind that a large portion of the gold which has been taken 
from Europe for the Gnited States has been locked up in the 
Treasury. The Treasury has been refunding its debt at lower ratesof 
interest, and, to do so successfully, has been keeping in reserve 
enough of money to meet any demands that might . made upon 
it for the payment of principal by those who refused to accept the 
lower rates of interest. But these refunding operations are now 
concluded, and the Treasury has to pay before the 1st of October 
19 millions sterling of debt. The disbursement of so immense & 
sum must lower the value of money in the great cities of the 
United States, and must go far to fill up whatever voids there may 
still be in the currency. Lastly, it is to be recollected that Euro- 
pean holders of 5 and 6 per cent. bonds to a large extent refused to 
accept the reduction of interest to 34 per cent. We believe that 
about 7 millions sterling of these bonds have been sent over to New 
York, and the value of them is due to the holders in Europe. In 
other words, the United States owe Europe about 7 millions ster- 
ling for these bonds, and this amount must be set off against any 
demand there may be upon Europe for gold. Assuming, th 

that otherwise the demand for gold would equal the demand + 
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last year, that is to say, would amount to about 15 millions ster- 
ling, the balance due to the United States would be reduced to 
about 8 millions sterling, or very little more than half what it was 
this time last year. For all these reasons, and others which might 
be mentioned, we think it extremely improbable that the demand 
for gold from the United States will nearly reach the level of the 
past two autumns, 

From whatever point of view we look at the matter, then, we 
see no reason to expect a disturbance of the — market by the 
withdrawals of gold for Italian accounts, though they will, of 
course, make money dearer. The withdrawals in themselves are 
too small to cause disturbance, and the drain to the United States 
this autumn is almost sure to be much amaller than it has been in 
recent years. It is true that the stocks of gold in the chief banks 
of Europe, especially in the Bank of England and the Bank of 
France, are much smaller than they were a year ago. But, on 
the other hand, it is to be recolleeted that a raising of the rate of 
discount would quickly _ large amounts of gold to both 
banks. The gold circulating in France is still of very large amount, 
and the of France, were it to - about doing so _ earnest, 
could dily get in large sums from that source. , again, 
the Bank of England could collect much gold which is now held in 
various places throughout the United Kingdom, were it to stand 
in need of it. Furthermore, a slight rise in the value of money in 
Europe would tend to stop the drain to the United States. It is 
always to be remembered that gold is sent to the United States at 
a considerable cost, both for carriage, for insurance, and for com- 
mission, and that unless it can be employed in the United States, 
go as to cover this cost, and to yield a larger profit than would be 
obtained for it at home, it will not be sent. very rise in the rate 
of discount here, therefore, unless it is counterbalanced by an equal 
riso in New York, must tend to check the outflow of gold; and 
were the rate of discount tu rise to 4, or at any rate to 5 per cent., 
it would be almost certain to stop the drain altogether. Indeed, if 
there were to be really dear money in London, we should have gold 
coming back from New York instead of going thither. 


RACING IN SUSSEX. 


wus the exception of owners of horses and those who are 
_ YY. professionally interested in racing, few people, generally 
ing, care to irequent racecourses between Goodwood and 
measter, This.year, however, the two-year-old racing had been 
exceptionally interesting. There were two or three batches of 
rae aneer: f that had shown themselves to be within a few 
pounds of each other, and there seemed to be every — of 
representatives of these groups meeting at Lewes. Many people, 
4 who were staying in the neighbourhood of Goodwood 
found it worth while to remain within reach of Brighton and 
Lewes for a few days longer. After the heat of London, a fort- 
night on the South Coast is far from unpleasant. The bulk of 
the as | at the Brighton meeting, which intervenes between 
Goodwood and Lewes, is not always of a very exciting character, 
most of the stakes being 100/. Plates; but, nevertheless, there are 
sometimes good races at Brighton, as it is worth the while of owners 
to keep their horses a week later in the South when once they 
ing men an opportunity of buying some yearlings on the 
Saturday between Geodwend an Brighton at the Ganges Stud 
farm. ‘Twenty-four well-bred yearlings were brought out for sale. 
On the whole, they were considered a good-looking lot, and they 
were by such sires as Hermit, Adventurer, Macaroni, Kingcraft, 
Rosicrucian, and Paganini. The first lot only realized 25 guineas, 
and the last went for 30, but a colt by Hermit was sold for 950, 
and another by the same sire made 700 guineas. The average of 
the entire sale was a trifle over 250 guineas, which was not bad, 
although it was nearly 50 guineas short of the averages obtained 
this year at the sales of the Marden Deer Park and Cobham 


On the opening day of the Brighton meeting, the Brighton 
Stakes was won by Thunderstruck, a three-year-old that roe 4 won 
three races last year. Blackthorne, who had been third in the 
Goodwood Stakes, was second, and the unlucky Lansdown was 
third, There was a beautiful race on the second day for the 
Ovingdean Welter Handicap. Rowlston was the favourite, but he 
Was not even oe The race was fought out between Knight 
of Burghley, Telescope, and Goggles. Just at the last, Cannon 
contrived to get Telescope’s head in front of his two adversaries, 
who ran a dead heat for second place. Two excellent races 
followed, and then came the Brighton Cup. We fear that our 
‘Teaders will consider our racing articles of this season little more 
than chronicles of the ee of Peter,.but we are compelled to 
allude to them again. It is sincerely to be hoped that this may 
be the last occasion for some time to come that we may have to 
‘Mention the horse’s name, for such an evil-dispositioned beast would 
-befar better out of training. Yet Peter has run in so many im- 
portant races this year that all racing historians have been obliged 
% give frequent accounts of his proceedings. ‘Three horses were 
t0.7un against bim for the Brighton Cup, but the only one 
that seemed. at. all likely to beat him was Exeter. His tormer 
‘ were anything but forgotten, but nevertheless only 
4bf0.10\ waa laid against him, while 12 to 10 was laid against 
Exeter. This was certainly a very fine distinction, but it just 
tablished Peter as first favourite, As Archer was not riding, 
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of the racing season. During 


and Cannon’s services were claimed by Prince Soltzkoff, Wood 
was entrusted with the unenviable task of riding the evildoer. 
Exeter jumped away with the lead, followed by Eurus and 
Whisht, while Peter brought up the rear. They had scarcely 
run two hundred yards when the usual thing happened, Peter 
pulled himself up with a jerk, and threw up his heels. Wood 
then showed some good jockeyship, for he resolutely set the 
horse going again, and was soon sailing away in pursuit of the 
three leading horses, There was a great distance of ground to 
be made up, but Peter now appeared to be in the best of humours, 
and he swept over the course so freely and courageously that 
Whisht and Eurus were both caught up and ed in less 
than half a mile. Exeter was now leading by something like 
seventy or eighty yards, but Peter kept gradually reducing this 
distance, until, at the top of the hill, there were only about thirty 
or forty yards between them. There seemed to be scarcely any 
doubt now that there was to be a repetition of Peter’s clever 
performance in the Ascot Royal Hunt Cup. He never had seemed 
to be running better, and as he came down the hill he lessened the 
gap between himself and Exeter very rapidly. At the foot of the 
hill he was but three lengths behind, and was yet apparently 
pulling hard. Rossiter was now hard at work on Exeter, who 
was running very like a beaten horse. Suddenly, to everybody's 
astonishment, Peter began to flag, whether from temper or 
fatigue it is hard to say, while Exeter plodded gamely on, 
and passed the winning post ten lengths in advance of Peter. 
Eurus was third, about a hundred yards in the rear of Peter, and 
Whisht trotted in some time afterwards. Exeter has been a useful 
racehorse, having won a good many valuable prizes. His first race 
was in the Derby won by Sir Bevys, and he was third in the 
St. Leger to Rayon d’Or. He is a grand specimen of a horse, and 
he stays well over a long distance under heavy weights. The 
Brighton Cup day ended with a dead heat between a couple of 
two-year-olds ridden by Wood and Cannon. These were Resin 
the Bow and Vale. The former, who was giving weight to his 
opponent, had already won three races out of five this season, 
a he had been p in each of the races in which he 
had been defeated. On the last day of the Brighton meeting 
Toastmaster won the Stewards’ Cup in a common canter by 
half a dozen lengths. The unlucky Evasion ran second; but 
Chevronel, who had won several races this season, ran unaccount- 
ably badly, after making the running in the early part of the 
race. Three closely-contested races followed. Backers had to 
bear a terrible in the Cliftonville Plate, for White- 
chapel, on whom they had laid the long odds of 9 to 2, was 
beaten by the 14 to 1 outsider Gaydene. 

The Lewes meeting began on the Friday. A large field of 
thirteen two-year-olds came out for the Great South of England 
Breeder's two-year-old Stakes. The Peine de Coeur colt was the 
favourite. This colt had run three times without getting beaten. 
At Worcester, in the Coventry Stakes, he had given 18 lbs. to 


| Gaydene, the hero of the last race mentioned in the preceding para- 


graph. At Sandown he had beaten Executor, who had been a great 
many lengths behind him in the valuable British Dominion two- 
year-old Stakes, yet now Executor, against whom 14 to I was laid, 
beat the Peine de Coeur colt bya head. The most interesting race of 
the Friday at Lewes was the Astley Stakes for two-year-olds. Last 
year this had been the best race of the season, five horses having 
been within a head of each other at the finish. Now only five com- 
petitors came out for it; but among these was Lord Stamford’s 
Geheimniss, a brown filly by Rosicrucian, who had won four races, 
and had never yet been beaten. One of her opponents was 
Marden, whom she had beaten with great ease at Stockbridge ; 
but he was pons. to have improved greatly since his previous 
contest with Geheimniss, and between Stockbridge and Lewes he 
had run within half a length of Kermesse for the July Stakes, 
both Dutch Oven and St. Marguerite being behind him. It may 
be remembered that Dutch Oven subsequently won three races, 
one of which was the Richmond Stakes at Goodwood, in which 
she beat both Kermesse and St. Marguerite. It seemed not 
ey Marden, Kermesse, St. erite, and Dutch Oven 
might be within 4 lbs. or 5 Ibs. of each other; and, if the Stock- 
bridge running was incorrect, it appeared possible that any of 
the four might be as good as Geheimniss. Marden was onl 
to carry 1 1b. penalty, whereas Geheimniss was penalised 

4 1bs.; so it seemed reasonable enough that Marden should be a 
good second favourite. Isabel, a winner of several races, was 
the first off, but Sir Frederick soon took up the running, and 
kept it until they had run half-way down the hill. Marden 
then took the lead, and ran very well, with Geheimniss in 
attendance at his heels, Isabel and Foxglove following pretty 
closely. In the dip it was evident that Marden and Geheimniss 
had completely beaten the rest of the field. A struggle then 
between the leading pair, but it was of short duration, for Geheim- 
niss passed Marden without much difficulty and won very easily 
by a length. When the ease with which Geheimniss won the 
Astley Stakes is considered in conjunction with her other victories 
there can be no doubt that on public form she is the best two-year- 
old that has been out this season. Between the Sussex fortnight 
and Doncaster, comparatively few people will care to trouble their 
heads very much about racing ; it is therefore very satisfactory to 
have had the Midsummer two-year-old form to a great extent un- 
ravelled before the beginning of what may be called the second part 
i the autumn it is possible that some 
fresh swo geen may come out and eclipse all the earlier 
formers. Students of two-year-old running can scarcely have felled 
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to notice that of late fillies have distinguished themselves more in 
their two-year-old careers than colts. During the last few years 
we have had such an extraordinary succession of flying fillies that 
one is tempted to doubt whether the allowance for sex at present 
made to two-year-old fillies may not be excessive. Mares may 
possibly mature more rapidly than horses, and it is, perhaps, an 
open question whether a filly at two years old may not be a more 
yet) animal than a colt of the same age. 

The second day of the Lewes meeting is one of the very 
few Saturdays in the year on which there is any racing of 
importance. As much as 2 to 1 was laid on Marden for the 
Priory Stakes, Last week we noticed that Carlyle, after being 
first favourite for a two-year-old race at Goodwood, bad run 
absolutely last of the four competitors; but it was his first race, 
and, after all, there was not uarters of a length between 
the four horses at the finish. Cannon, who was riding Carlyle, 
complained of the riding of Archer and Wood, who rode the 
second and third in the race, and the stewards so far credited 
his complaint as to ey erm the accused, so it is not improbable 
that Carlyle may not have had a fair chance. Now Carlyle started 
for the Priory Stakes at Lewes, and, after a very severe race, he 
beat Marden by ahead. Lad who beat Isabel at New- 
market, ran a dead heat with Marden for second place. This per- 
formance on the of Lady Emily was the more creditable, 
because both Carlyle and Marden had an allowance of 4lbs. The 
finish for the Priory Stakes was one of the prettiest that has been 
seen this season. 


THE THEATRES. 


yo TH, the play lately produced at Drury Lane Theatre, is 
eomewhat disappointing as a successor to The World, which 
was the work of the same authors, Messrs, Harris and Meritt. 
The former production was defiantly but legitimately melo- 
dramatic. It consisted of a series of striking situations every one 
of which had been used in some former piece on some former occa- 
sion. The art was to string them tugether with a coherent and 
telling, if not “= probable, story, and this was done with 
signal success. In Youth the etffort has obviously been to 
devise less familiar but equally striking effects, and if there is 
nothing really new in presenting a huge “ practicable” ship, or a 
battle-scene, or a moving panorama on the boards of the theatre, 
it may be conceded that at least one of the effects just referred 
to is put before the public with some originality in invention 
and success in execution. This is the departure from harbour 
of a “ troop-ship,” of which, of course, only a portion is seen, the 
stage manager’s art being devoted, with much skill, to sug- 
gesting the huge bulk of the unseen part. Unluckily, this par- 
ticular scene is marred by some odd blunders which could have 


been easily avoided. The Colonel of the departing regiment, 


for instance, wears gilt spurs, and the Major is allowed to be 
grossly insubordinate without rebuke, while the drummers, whose 
number seems excessive in comparison with the fighting strength 
of the company, beat their drums with white drumsticks, The 
battle-scene, which follows close on this, might have been made 
a singularly effective piece of work ; but, unfortunately, the hand- 
to-hand combat which succeeds a profuse employment of powder, 
and upon which the curtain falls, comes very tardy off. For effects 
of this kind trained “actors,” in the most technical sense of the 
word, are needed; and the comparses who _— on the stage 
of Drury Lane as struggling Afghans and Englishmen are, it must 
be said, hardly equal to their task, Few things, perhaps, are more 
difficult to manage with success than a stage fight; but a better 
result might have been secured if less attention had been given to 
the small-arms supplied, as the advertisements tell us, by a well- 
known firm, and more to the training of the supers whose mimic 
conflicts are as absurd as may be. ‘The same want of intelligent 
teaching and learning is observable in the troop-ship scene 
above mentioned, where much might be made, but nothing 
is made, of the emotions of the crowd assembled to see the 
regiment off. So also the scene in the convict prison suffers 
from what seems the belief of the authors that to make a 
good melodrama all that is necessary is to bundle together as 
many effective set scenes as they can think of without any refer- 
ence to cohesion or action. There is action of a sort in the convict 
scene ; the convicts walk in much as convicts do walk in in real 
life; one of them behaves as no convict ever would be allowed 
to behave; a deputy-governor behaves as no deputy-governor 
has ever behaved; and there is a kind of scrimmage at the end, 
which is only too true to real convict life. But, so far as we 
can see, nothing really important to the progress of the play 
comes of all this; nor is it, perhaps, surprising that nothing 
should come of anything in a piece the hero of which is sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for having accepted a forged bill. Per- 
haps in the next Drury Lane piece (we cannot dignify Youth 7 
the name of melodrama) we may find a person sentenced to dea 
for being an involuntary bailee. 

It is a pity that a piece so bad in all ways as Youth should suc- 
criticize the acting of such a production by a singularly good 
company would be absurd. Ail that can be done with the inco- 
herent rubbish provided for them to speak is done by the players 
Lane. Whether it was to have 
any dialogue or any people to speak it may be doubted. 


REVIEWS. 


HOLUB’S SEVEN YEARS IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 


S° numerous and frequent have been the journeys of exploration 
in Africa of late that the ‘ Dark Continent” is rapidly losing 
its mysterious character, and becoming familiar to the geographer 
and to the ordinary reader of books of travel. South Africa, 
better known than the central portion of the continent, has 
acquired a fresh and absorbing interest in consequence of recent. 
events there ; so that any work which contributes more accurate 
information about the country is sure of a welcome at the present 
time. Dr. Holub’s book has many claims to a good reception; 
for it supplements the pioneer work, which has been already done, 
by scientitic investigation, and it is the work of a thorough enthu- 
siast for his subject. Dr. Holub is a young Austrian physician, 
who, having been in ,outh fired with a desire for African explo- 
ration, steadfastly set before himself this object, and has succeeded 
in carrying it out, in spite of pecuniary and other disadvantages, 
When he arrived at Port Elizabeth, and had paid the duty on his 
gun, he found himself the possessor of a single half-sovereign ; 

ut some letters of introduction which he had brought with him 
procured him a hospitable reception, and he ultimately settled 
down as a medical man at the Diamond Fields. His preliminar 
journey thither, across the Orange Free State into the Transvaal, 
is described with the minute accuracy of a thorough observer and 
an enthusiastic naturalist. He also tells us much about the Boers, 
and of the wonders they perform in bringing down the springbock, 
in hunting which they have acquired a dexterity with the rifle of 
which our poor fellows in the late war had but too sad an expe- 
rience. The traveller himself, anxious as he was to add to hi 
natural history collection, does not appear to have been very suc- 
cessful as a sportsman, at least with larger game, and he relates 
most naively over and over again how he stalked an antelope or 
herd of baboons and missed them after all. On one occasion he 
contrived to shoot himself through the hand. 

The Doctor's prospects at the Diamond-fields seemed at first 
dismal enough, but fortunately for him, a person to whom he had 
brought a letter of introduction happened to be sick, and a suc- 
cessiul cure of his new-found friend soon led toa practice. As 
this extended he was enabled to exchange his tumble-down hut, 
with old boxes to serve as chairs and sheeting for window, for 
& somewhat more commodious dwelling; but, so bent was he 
upon carrying out his original plan, that he continued to practise 
the most rigid economy until he was at last in a position to buy 
a waggon and other requisites and set out upon his travels. The 
account he gives of the Diamond-fields themselves is interesting ; 
but not unlike those of the mining communities of America with 
which Bret Harte has made us familiar. The chief interest of the 
book lies in its descriptions of the flora and fauna, and we learn 
much that is new and startling about the numerous varieties of 
noxious beasts that infest the country. We are accustomed to 
such startling revelations of science that it is not safe to 
question any statement made by a scientific man as to the 
phenomena he may come across in his investigations; but we 
must confess that some of Dr. Holub’s anecdotes of animals 
require a severe application of the faculty of faith. His baboons, 
for instance, show a craft and intelligence that is absolutely 
uncanny. They are always on the look out, and if a field or 
garden be left unguarded, they at once break through the hedges 
and devour the crops. They will even watch until a shepherd 
is for a moment absent from his post, and will then seize on 
the lambs and rip them up to get at the milk which they 
have just been drinking. ost of the snakes of the country, 
too, ‘mean venom,” and are most dangerous creatures to come 
across. Dr. Ilolub counted no less than seven distinct species 
of the cobra. Of these, two at least have been known to 
make unprovoked attacks upon human beings, and a case came 
within the author's own notice where the reptile actually followed 
some Katfir children who were running away from it, and, on 
their slackening speed, bit one of them in the heel, causing death 
in a quarter of an hour. Another kind suspends itself by the tail 
with its body hanging down as straight as an assegai, and waits 
to attack any man or beast that may by. Since it is of the 
same colour as the foliage by which it is surrounded, it is, as 
may be imagined, a very insidious foe. The native antelope traps, 
consisting of a poisoned javelin suspended in a similar manner and 
easily released by running against a rope which is stretched across 
the opening in a hedge, is also a source of no small danger for the 
inexperienced traveller. The ring-neck snake will curl itself 
around the hind leg of a cow and suck the milk from the animal's 
udder until it is satiated. 

Of all the author’s own escapes from death by water or the 
want of it, by tire, men, animals, or reptiles, &c., one of the 
narrowest was perhaps from mud, in which he was stuck fast 
when trying to ford a river alone, and was in imminent danger of 
suffocation. Another time he swallowed some tempting-looking 
fruit, and found that he had taken nuz vomica, the result being 
isoning, from which he with difficulty recovered. Judging from 

descriptions, as well as from the woodcuts which accompaDy 
them, South Africa is a veritable lotus land; all is quiet, luxury, 
and rest; but death lurks everywhere amid its loveliness. 


* Seven Years in South Africa. By Dr. Emil Holub. Translated by 
Elen E. Fr.wer. 2 vols, London: Sampson Low & Co. 1881. 
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The traveller's first journey was chiefly to reconnoitre and get 
his hand in as an explorer, and he did not advance far into the 
interior. Returning to Dutoitspan, he again set up in practice as 
a physician, and in time had made another 700/. or S8oo/., with 
which he once more started off for the interior. The country 
traversed was that beyond the Transvaal border, and is divided 
jnto small kingdoms, all of which, with the manners and customs 
of their rulers and people, Dr. Holub describes in a pleasant and 
amusing style. On this journey also he had some thrilling 
escapes, being nearly caught up, with his waggon full of gun- 
wder and cartridges, by the flames of a burning steppe over 
which he was travelling. oF 

At King Montsua’s capital a community of native Christians 
exist, and it is both interesting and instructive to read the 
account of their struggles against, and determined opposition to, 
the heathendom around them, reminding one of the story of the 
early Churches at the commencement of Christianity. Montsua 
insisted on the “ bathu ba lehuku,” or “ i? of the word,” as 
the converts are called, taking part in the time-honoured cere- 
mony of the reed dance; this is performed by a number of men 
who walk in procession through the town blowing upon reed- 

ipes with such vehemence that nearly always some of them 
Sp down dead during the progress, or subsequently die from 
the acute emphysema of the lungs brought on by the exertion. 
The Christians refused this demand, as well as another summons 
to join in some ceremonies connected with rain magic; and the 
King, unable to reduce them to obedience, rushed into the little 
church with a long knife and cleared the building. At length the 
converts so increased in number, and were obviously so much more 
thriving and industrious than the rest of the Lechuanas, that 
Montsua laid aside his opposition, and even encouraged the spread 
of the new faith. It is clear that, whatever may be the case else- 
where, missionary efforts have done wonders for Africa, Jn the 
kingdom of Khame their influence has been so great that the young 
potentate has prohibited the importation of brandy into his 
dominions, and a real and progressing civilization is springing up 
among the native tribes under his authority. 

The native Bechuana method of doctoring is efficient, but cha- 
racteristic :— 

In disorders such as typhus and dysentery sudorifics are the remedy most 
frequently exhibited. ‘Ihe patient is made to lie down in his best fur 
jacket, or in a warm woollen shawl, bought probably for the occasion, and 
when the medicines have done their work, the nyaka reappears and carries 
off the garment to bury it. The patient may be rejoiced at having the dis- 
order so effectually carried out of the house; but if, when convalescent, he 
should happen to see the doctor’s wife parading the village in his jackal- 
’ skin, or in the comfortable shaw], he would never venture to hint at its 
restoration. ‘ 


King Sechele, another of the monarchs of the country beyond the 
vaal, isan interesting study, and seems to live in a quite 
luxurious English style :— 

“Morena (King),” said the Doctor to him, “when I was only thirteen 
years old I read your name in Nyaka Livingstone’s book. I little thought 
that I should ever see you and speak to you ; far more surprising is it tome 
to find myself drinking tea in your palace.” The King, although he still 
practised rain magic, had become familiar with some passages of Scripture, 
and said with a sanctimonious air, “ His ways are past finding out.” 


Sekhomo, ruler of the Bamangwatos and father of the Khame just 
mentioned, was a very different sort of person to his son, whom 
he more than once unsuccessfully attempted to murder. Dr. 
Holub had some visits from this monarch with his council of 
“black crows.” 

When he arrived Sekhomo would keep on shaking my hand, while his 
factotum, who could speak Dutch, would be perpetually begging for some- 
thing in his master’s name. The King at other times would stand with his 
arms akimbo, his myrmidons squatting around him in a semicircle, and imi- 
tating everything he did; if he laughed, they laughed ; if he gaped, they 

ped; if he yawned, they yawned ; and one day when his Majesty burnt 

mouth with some tea that was too hot, they all puckered up their faces 
as if they likewise were experiencing the pain; when he turned to go 
home, they rose and followed him in single file like a flock of geese. 


Returned to Dutoitspan, the Doctor found himself in the same 
pecuniary difficulties as before ; but, after the same struggles and 
the same sparing, he at length again found himself in a position to 
undertake another journey. 

_ This third expedition was the realization of his hopes and anti- 
cipations, for he was at length to become an explorer in the full 
sense of the word. He here advanced far into the Zambesi 
country, and succeeded in reaching the Victoria Falls. Although 
the travels of Livingstone have made us familiar with this district, 
Dr. Holub has much that is new and interesting to tell us; and 

. Some, at least, of the country explored by himisnew. The enlight- 
ened rule of Khame, who had now defeated and succeeded his father, 
snd through whose territory the traveller passed, gives good pro- 
mise for the future of Africa and the capabilities of the negro races. 
journey was not at all inferior to the others in point of in- 
terest and incident, while its results to geographical and physical 
Science were much more important. Here, again, the fauna 
behaved in an unprecedented manner. Lions were met with in un- 
Pleasant abundance ; indeed, in the valley of Panda ma tenka they 
“ran about like dogs.” In the Matabele country these animals are 
So crafty that “sometimes a group of them institutes a sort of 
battwe,” A few of them creep up and exhibit themselves to the 
- Victims they want to catch, thus scaring them back into the very 
- ¢lutch of the main body that lurks behind ready to receive them. 
ppopotami are also found in numbers in the rivers, and are 
& constant source of danger to the canoes, while crocodiles swarm 


by the banks ready to snap up any venturesome person who ap- 
proaches too near, or happens to slip into the water. By this 
time Dr. Holub appears to have become more experienced as a 
huntsman, and made large bags, procuring most valuable specimens 
for his collection. On one occasion, however, he was fairly worsted 
in an engagement with a herd of baboons :— 

Anxious to obtain a specimen of their skulls, I fired and killed one 
baboon ; but, unfortunately for me, the creature fell into the river. At my 
second shot I wounded two more. ‘This induced the right wing of the 
herd to retreat ; but the main body kept their ground, and the left flank, 
moreover, assumed the aggressive, and commenced pelting us so vigorously 
with the stones that, remembering that I had oniy one cartridge left, [ 
considered it far more prudent to withdraw than to run the risk of a 


me - hand encounter. Accordingly, we retired, most ignominiously de- 
eate 


Another incident which shows more than any other the dangers 
and difficulties of African travel was the loss of all his drugs and 
valuables by the capsizing of a canoe when the Doctor him- 
self was on the eve of a serious attack of fever. This untoward 
accident brought his exploration to a close much sooner than he 
had intended, and was a source of great disappointment to him. 

Dr. Holub’s estimate of England is very flattering, but he thinks 
it far from desirable that Great Britain should extend her colonial 

ossessions in South Africa. On the other hand, he deemsit much 

etter for the interest of trade and for the ultimate opening up of 
the continent that one or more Commissioners, duly authorized, 
should be maintained at the separate independent native Courts, 
arms and ammunition being, of course, excluded as articles of 
traffic. He pays a graceful tribute also to Colonel Warren, whose 
able administration and prompt measures saved the English colony 
of Griqualand West at a crisis of most terrible danger. An excellent 
likeness of the Colonel is given amongst the illustrations of the 
book. Seldom has such a journey been undertaken against such dis- 
advantages, and few travellers have proved themselves more fitted 
for the task than Dr. Holub, whose tact and moderation, no less 
than his scientific knowledge and habits of observation, eminently 
qualify him for the work of exploration. He is about to return to. 
the African continent, and it is to be hoped he will do so this 
time under conditions which will enable him to continue his 
great services to geographical science. 

The pictures are not always accurately placed or described in 
the book. One, for instance, which is called “ Hyzenas among the 
Cattle,” should be called an attack by wild dogs, Canis pictus, on 
the cattle; another animal which is described as a tiger is ob- 
viously a leopard. The work, however, is in every way a most 
interesting one, and a valuable addition to a library of travel. 


LE CRIME DE SYLVESTRE BONNARD.* 


A FRENCH novel, which one can recommend to one’s friends, 
of both sexes, and of all ages, is not so common a treasure 
that it should pass without remark. Perhaps M. Anatole France's 
story, Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, is not, after all, a book to be- 
recommended to readers of every taste. Students who may be 
led, by the title, to hope that Sylvestre Bonnard, Membre de 
l'Institut, committed some novel sort of crime, or revived some 
forgotten —s of Pompeii or Bais, will be seriously dis- 
appointed. M. France's book, it must be admitted, will only 
interest persons who take pleasure in exquisite simplicity of style, 
in harmless wit, in delicate pathos, in the melancholy and humour 
of a happy old age. If Mtr. Pickwick had written his own 
memoirs, our idea of him would probably be very different 
from. the picture traced by Dickens. A great many deductions 
must be made before M. Sylvestre Bonnard, who tells his own 
story in M. France’s work, can be described as a French Mr. 
Pickwick. When he travels, he does not lead about a band of 
Tupmans, Winkles, Bob Sawyers, and Benjamin Allens. In 
place of Sam Weller, he has an old tyrannical housekeeper,. 
who has grown grey and dictatorial in his service. He is ad- 
dicted, like Mr. Pickwick, to scientific studies; but his science 
has nothing to do with a theory of tittlebats, and is only ridi- 
culous, as all science becomes ridiculous, when it is -o7 
by something a little newer, and a little more true. But M. 
Bonnard’s heart is like the heart of Mr. Pickwick, as young; as 
benevolent as his, and this impulsive organ at last leads M. 
Bonnard, as it led Mr. Pickwick, into a midnight raid against a 
school for young ladies. 1t is true that M. Bonnard had no dark 
lantern, But his escapade was successful, and, at the close of it, 
he, like Mr. Pickwick, is recorded to have run—a considerable. 
athletic feat when a man is over seventy. Thus, in essentials, M. 
Bonnard is really a French parallel to Mr. Pickwick, though all 
the farcical element in the Bnglish hero’s adventures is absent in 
the autobiography of the Membre de l'Institut. 

M. Bonnard’s memoirs are divided into two parts. The first 
tells the story of his chase after a desirable manuscript; the 
second is mvre romantic, and concerned with affairs of the 
heart. M. Bonnard, it must be said, was born about 1810. 
When he was a very yo man, a pupil at the Ecole des 
Chartes, young. men still said “enfer et malédiction” and wore 
velvet coats, and long hair after the manner of the middle 
ages. M. Bonnard’s father had been in the French Admiralty, 
till he was crushed by the reception Napoleon gave to his 


* Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, Membre de (Institut. Par Anatole 
France. Paris: -Lévy. 1881. 
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rt on the English navy, rather unfortunately presented shortly 
afer Trafalgar M. Bonnard’s maternal uncle had fired the 
last French cartridge at Waterloo, and his portrait, that of a 
ranting, swearing, fighting Bonapartist, with all the military 
virtues and very few others, is admirably drawn. In his youth 
M. Bonnard had loved a young lady, who married a rich banker, 
named Noél Alexandre; but this only interests us at present as 1t 
accounts for the celibacy of the hero and for his exclusive devo- 
tion to the tasks of editing old French poets and writing a 
history of the Abbey of Saint-Germain-des-Prés, M. France is 
himself a scholar, and a well-known editor of old French texts. 
The knowledge he has acquired in learned work serves him ad- 
mirably in his delineation of the old student, a contemporary of 
M. Paulin Paris, a man who thinks that his life has not been spent 
in vain, because he has painfully added some tiny cells to the great 
coral island of our knowledge of the middle ages. The quiet 
melancholy of a man who has seen all his good days pass, who 
has grown grey and blind among books, and, at the end, finds his 
labours look so small, is one of the charms of this story. 

M. Bonnard’s first adventure, as we said, is his chase after 
a manuscript. In his bachelor’s rooms he has a visit from a 
starving little colporteur of cheap books, who lives with his wife 
and child in a dilapidated garret at the top of the house. 
M. Bonnard sends the poor fellow some Jogs for his Christmas fire, 
does him other services, meets his beautiful wife on the stairs, 
and forgets the pair when the man dies and the woman goes 
away. At this time the old bibliophile’s heart was set on a 
manuscript mentioned in the catalogue of the books of Sir Thomas 
Raleigh, an English collector. It was a fourteenth-century MS. of 
the Golden Legend, with additional chapters on Saint Ferréol, 
Saint Ferrution, Saint Germain, Saint Vincent, and Saint Droc- 
tovée, with a poem on the miraculous burial of Saint Germain 
d’Auxerre. The legends, the poem, and the miniatures of the 
crowning of Proserpine, and of the Purification of the Virgin, were 
from the hand of the “clerk, Alexander.” Now M. Bonnard, 
with his forty years’ work at the history of the Abbey of Saint 
Germain, would have given all his economies for this manuscript. 
Eight years passed when a Florentine catalogue arrived, with an 
appendix on the whereabouts of various desirable books. In this 
appendix the manuscript of Alexander the Clerk was said to be 
in the collection of M. Polizzi at Girgenti. To write to M. Polizzi 
was, with M. Bonnard, the work of a moment. Tie answer came, 
M. Polizzi could not lend his treasure, but would show it to M. 
Bonnard in Sicily. The enthusiastic Bonnard at once set out for 
Sicily. In Naples he made the acquaintance of a beautiful 
Princess Trépof, travelling with her husband in search of match- 
boxes, which they collected. They had obtained a unique sup- 
—_ match-box, decorated with heads of Mazzini and Garibaldi. 

ut the wild Princess, who admitted that she sought in match- 
boxes nothing but oblivion of the past, was determined to go to 
Girgenti, where there was a local manufacture. On learning M. 
Bonnard’s name, she cut him as rapidly as she had sought 
his acquaintance. The puzzled bibliophile met her again at 
Girgenti, where his simplicity and kindness won her wayward 
affection. The sketch of the Princess, with her caprices, her dis- 
satisfaction, her real goodness of heart, is exquisitely drawn ; and 
perhaps the finest in the book is the humorous description 
of the hunt for MSS. and match-boxes in the native city of 
Empedocles. Bonnard finds that the manuscript, with the minia- 
ture of the crowned Proserpine, has been sent to Paris, to the shop 
of Polizzi’s son. He confides his woes to the Princess, who has 
been more fortunate in securing a match-box with a head of 
Empedocles. Finally Bonnard returns to Paris, tries to buy the MS. 
at an auction, is hopelessly outbidden, and despairs. But on Christ- 
mas Day a child briugs him a huge biiche de Noél, which is opened 
and found to contain the card of the Princess Trépof, a huge 
bouquet of violets, and the famous manuscript. The old house- 
keeper recognizes in the lady who drove the little ves * the house 
the widow of Coccoz, the starving colporteur. The Princess 
Trépof, late the widow Coccoz, has not been ungrateful after all, 
though she did flee from M. Bonnard in Naples when his face re- 
called to her the old days of misery in a garret. A mere abstract 
of the incidents of the story can give no idea of the charm and 
brilliance of the writing. 

An abstract, too, must fail to do justice to the second adventure, 
La fille de Clémentine. In this story M. Bonnard is a good deal 
older, verging on seventy. At the house of some friends in the 
country, he meets Jeanne, the daughter of his old love, Clémentine— 
of Clémentine who had married the rich banker, Noél Alexandre. 
M. Alexandre had died a bankrupt, Olémentine also was dead, 
and old Bonnard’s heart was touched by the innocent unprotected 
youth of their child Jeanne. His story, which he tells with many 
digressions and with a pleasant garrulity, is often broken by re- 
flections on his own learned old age. He was sitting one day in 
one of the public ens, when he heard three young fellows, 
pupils of the Ecole des Chartes, discussing their studies :— 


As-tu lu, dit Boulmier, la notice de Conrajod ? 

Bon! me dis-je. 

Oui, répondit Gélis ; ¢’est exact. 

As-tu lu, dit Boulmier, l'article de Tamisey de Larroque dans la Revue 
des questions historiques ? 

Bon, me dis-je pour la seconde fois. 

Oui, répondit Gélis, c’est plein de choses. 

As-tu lu, dit Boulmier, le tableau des abbayes bénédictines en 1600, par 
Sylvestre Bonnard ? 

Bon, me dis-je pour la troisieme fois. 

Ma foi, non, répondit Gélis. Bonnard est un imbécile 


So poor M. Bonnard, who had just been secretly amused > ler 
ra 


same young man’s remarks on Michelet, went home with ra 
heavy heart. His day was over. He had come, like all men of 


, Science, almost to the years when he seemed an exploded old im. 


postor, a stumbling-block in the way of learning. And he re- 
membered how, when he was a lad, he had laughed at some old 
contemporary mytholoyist, who had drawn up a catalogue of the 
lovers of Helen! 

M. Bonnard naturally took a fatherly interest in Jeanne, the 
daughter of his old love Clémentine. But the unfortunate J eanne, 
whose character is not quite that of a romp or of an ingénue, 
but whose courageous simplicity of nature is very well described 
had fallen among thieves, She had for guardian a scoundrel of 
a lawyer named Mouche, and was a half-starved and greatly 
oppressed pupil teacher at the school of a Mlle, Préfére. As soon 
as Mile. Préfére learned taat M. Bonnard, who seemed interested in 
her pupil, was a member of the Institute, she made the most 
violent love to that unfortunate scholar. She brought Jeanne to 


| visit him in his rooms, and there of course Jeanne met the re- 


pentant Gélis, who had changed his mind, and came to ask for the 
loan of books and for assistance in his studies. At length, in two 
most alarming scenes, Mile, Prélére actually proposes to M. 
Bonnard, and introduces him as her betrothed to M. Mouche, 
What a position for a student of seventy years of age! Many, 
perhaps most, would have been frightened into matrimony and 
the arms of Mile. Préfére. “ J’ai quelquefois eu peur dans ma 
vie, mais je n’avais jamais éprouvé un effroi d'une nature aussi 
nauséabonde. Je ressentais une terreur écceurante.” M. Bonnard ex- 
plained himself with an explicitness which made further mistake im- 
possible. He then fled away. But he now knew the nature of the 
people who had Jeanne absolutely in their power. Mouche, her 
guardian, ceased to pay for her board at the school. Mlle. Préfére 
treated her like Cinderella, locked her up alone and made her 
sweep the floor and serve in the kitchen. Learning all this, M. 
Bonnard conceived a simple but sutlicient stratagem, abducted 
Jeanne, and thereby broke half a dozen articles in the Code, 
especially 356 and 357. When the nature of his crime was set 
before bim, he defended himself but lamely, quoting from Baluze 
a decree of Childebert, at Cologne, in 593 4.D. He also referred 
to the ordinance of Blois, 1579, to a capitulary of Charlemagne, 
and to a custom of Brittany, suppressed in 1720. With these 
rules he was well acquainted, but he had never looked into the 
Code, Jeanne was leit at the house of her friend, Mme. Gabry, 
and M. Bonnard retired to his criminal reflections. How he was 
saved from the consequences of his crime, how and in what 
studies he passed his latest years, what became of his library, 
and all about the future fortunes of Jeanne, must be read in his 
own memoirs, as edited by M. France. ‘This latest editorial work 
of his may be less important to literary science than his previous 
labours, but has more general human interest than all the sixteenth- 
century French poems which he is likely to rescue from the limbo 
of manuscript, 


VERRALL’S MEDEA.* 


Shes classical studies of our Universities, which have of late 
years been reproached with decay, bid fair to take a new 
lease of life and activity under the influence of the modern 
scientific treatment of archeology and philology. Two years ago 
we noticed the first instalment of a new edition of Pindar by 
Mr. Fennell, of which we shall be glad to see more. Now Mr. 
A. W. Verrall, who has already taken his preliminary canters in 
two extremely ingenious essays contributed to the Journal of 
Philology and the Journal of the Hellenic Society respectively, 
comes forward to show us how much remains to be done, and 
what he can do, with a play which is certainly not the least 
familiar among the works of the Attic tragedians. His readers 
will certainly be surprised, some of them may be shocked, at the 
number of new emendations of the text here proposed, amounting 
to thirty or thereabouts. The very familiarity of a text, how- 
ever, may enable many things to pass muster which we should not 
allow to be genuine in a newly-discovered document. Nay, more, 
the popularity of a play like the Medea may have been a direct 
and potent cause of its corruption. We learn from the Scholiasts 
that the actors did to their knowledge alter the text in 
delivery now and then; and we may well suspect that there has 
been more work of this kind, beginning, perhaps, not many 
generations after the poet’s own time, than the Scholiasts 
knew or could have known. Many of the variants commonly 
regarded as glosses may have been intended for the bene- 
fit of audiences, not of readers; many of the interpolations 
are hardly explicable on any other supposition. If we think 
of a manager in Gaul or Asia Minor producing an Athenian play 
for an audience incapable of catching a rare word or following 
the swift and subtle play of the genuine Attic dialogue, we 
can at once understand the natural results, and perceive that they 
are very much what we find in the existing text. Let the 
reader imagine, if he can, that for the text of Shakspeare we have 
to rely chiefly on transcripts made by half-educated persons in the 
eighteenth century from prompters copies of the Restoration 
period. It is easy to see that the most popular pieces, such a8 


* The“ Medea” of Euripides, With an Introduction and Commentary 
by A. W. Verrall, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1881. 
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Hamlet and Macbeth, would fare the worst in this way. Those 
less in vogue, if preserved at all, would be preserved comparatively 
free from wilful tampering. Historical conjectures apart, Mr. 
Verrall has shown conclusively in our opinion that there is yeta 
great deal to be said on the text of the tragedians, and of this play 
in particular ; and he has further shown that the reconstruction 
of corrupt passages may be undertaken with greater safety, though 
with greater apparent boldness, by modern philology than by the 
ork in which editors of the old school indulged. The 
scholar of this day is not satisfied with adopting a reading that 
makes sense and metre. The problem is not to fill up a blank 
with something the poet might have written, but to ascertain what 
he did write; and this is a question of fact to be determined by 
evidence, though the evidence is of a kind which only experts can 
give due weight to. 
It is a very old canon of criticism that, as between an easier and 
a more difficult reading, the more difficult is to be preferred. The 
reason is that if the genuine reading presented nothing unusual, 
there was no temptation to corrupt it; whereas rare words or 
forms, unusual constructions, and unexpected turns of thought, are 
readily corrupted by glosses intended to explain them, by the mere | 
blundering of scribes who do not understand them, or in the case 
of plays (as we suggest) by deliberate recension for the stage. The 
critical work of the modern school depends to a great extent on 
the detailed application of such reasons, enlarged by the greater 
range of modern philological knowledge. A simple and fairly 
common case is that we find two different readings, A and B, 
both acceptable in themselves, and given by authorities of about 
1 weight; but A, let us say, is a rare expression, B is a 
common one of the same meaning. Here we may be sure that A 
stood in the original and B is a gloss (or acting version?) which 
has displaced it. A case one degree less simple is that we find a 
reading B, which if it stood alone would excite no suspicion, and 
a variant @ which in itself is inadmissible, as being repugnant to 
sense or metre, or both. Here, if we can see that a is an easy 
corruption of an original reading A, and that B would be a natural 
gloss upon A or otfhand correction of a, we may restore A with 
nearly as much confidence as in the first case. Nor will it abate 
our confidence if A is a word very seldom found elsewhere; for 
it is just the words little known to comparatively modern actors 
and transcribers that are most exposed to corruption. Even if A is 
not otherwise known to exist at all, but is known by the analogies 
of the language to be possible, and would give an appropriate 
meaning in the text, we may be justified in hypothetically replacing 
it. And our hypothesis will of course be strengthened if we find 
that in other passages of the same or other authors the assump- 
tion of A as the original reading will restore sense and metre to a 
notoriously corrupt passage or clear up some serious difficulty. Mr. 
Verrall has more than once essayed this kind of reconstruction. 
Every such attempt must be separately judged on its own merits, 
and some of Mr. Verrall’s will no doubt seem over-bold to the 
majority of scholars. But we are satisfied that the method is 
legitimate, and that it is better to err on the side of rashness in 
experiment than to spend labour in patching up forced explana- 
tions of grammatical impossibilities. In many cases the question 
is really of this kind—Is it more probable that an Athenian poet 
wrote something very poor and bald, and to be construed as Greek 
only by charity, or that he used an uncommon word which has not 
had the luck to come down to us, here or (it may be) elsewhere, 
quite undefaced? To resume, the distinguishing point of modern 
criticism as represented by Mr. Verrall is, as we said, that it isa 
science of observation and evidence. The old-fashioned scholar 
was quite happy if he made a conjecture which gave an accept- 
able sense, and was not wholly unlike some or one of the MS. 
8 


But the modern scholar does not allow these facile me- 
He might say to his predecessor, in a quite possible 

case, something like this:—‘‘ True it is that your reading makes a 
pretty verse enough, and might have conceivably led to the exist- 
ing reading a. But here are variants 4 and c, both of which are 
corrupt on the face of them, but neither of them explicable if your 
emendation had been the original. Here is a scholium difficult to 
understand with the text we have, and itself possibly corrupt, but 
showing, in any case, that what the Scholiast found in his text 
was something different from what you propose. And here, 
finally, is a reading (call it A) which does explain and harmonize 
all the facts, The variant 6, which you rejected without consider- 
ation as mere nonsense, points, when we compare it with the 
scholium, to an archetype 2, from which, by a slight correction, 
wehave A. Then c becomes intelligible as a gloss upon A, and a 
sa corruption of some early scribe’s emendation of a badly made 
copy of x It is that old emendation, or something near it, not 
the original text, that your hasty ingenuity has replaced.” The 
ae of corruption and restoration are happily illustrated in 
r. Verrall’s Introduction by a demonstration on a few lines of 
Comus, which the critical reader should see and consider before 
—— to pass judgment on the editor’s dealings with the 


a, 

We may now select for particular mention some of Mr. Verrall's 
emendations. On v. 32 he suggests ai{ero for adixero, which 
would be, as he says, “a clear improvement” at the cost of very 

ht change. A few lines below (39) we agree with him that 
thvde, “I know that woman's character,” is not Greek. 
e:restoration of the adverbial r7¢ makes all straight. The 


common reading of 157, xeiv@ rd8¢ 1) xapdocou, “ do not be 
With Aim for it,” is inappropriate and already under suspicion, Mr, 


Verrall reads, again with a trifling change of Jetters, cowdv réde* 
xapacoov. “The case is common; be not wounded.” V, 234 
is emended so as to give an improved sense on the hypothesis that 
a repeated word has dropped from the beginning, and the MS. 
readings (none of which is admissible) represent confused attempts 
at filling the gap. In 668 there is a conjecture which we think all 
but certain, and which is a good example of Mr. Verrall’s method. 
The line (addressed by Medea to Aigeus) is, as commonly read, 

ti yas Ocommddv éorddns ; 
Now éordAns is the reading of one class of MSS., generally ac- 
counted the best, and in itself is acceptable. But other MSS. 
give ixdves, an impossible reading, which no copyist can have 
derived from ¢ordAns by any process we can imagine. The word, 
moreover, is a much less common one. On the other hand, ¢ordAns 
is just such a correction as would be made by an intelligent copyist 
who found ixdves. Dismissing it, therefore, as a mere conjecture, 
Mr, Verrall extracts from ixdveis, by the change of one letter 
(Z for K), the original reading itdves, which is far more pointed 
and appropriate than ¢ordAns. The meaning is, “ Why did you 
sit as a questioner at the oracle?” In 737-739, a passage admitted 
on all hands to need some correction, Mr. Verrall’s reading— 

Aoyots kai avaporos 

rds yévor dv 

OUK * 
gives a happy result with no violent change; the innovations are 
Wirds for piros, and dvricoio for dv mboio; as for 
it is shown by the scholia to be older than the émixnpuxedpacw of 
our present texts. The sense is:—“If you agree (not to give me 
up) in words only, unbound by oath, you will be defenceless, and 
unable to stand on equal terms against my enemies’ demands.” 
This is exactly what the context points to, but previous con- 
jectures fail to supply. Another ingenious emendation of much 
the same kind is offered on vv. 909, 910, where we have hitherto 

eixds yap dpyas Ondv yévos 

yapous mécet. 
Editors have seen that this cannot stand, for the genitive absolute 
in this position is intolerable, and dAAoiovs unintelligible, even if 
the word occurred elsewhere in the ians; but nothing sa- 
tisfactory has been proposed. Mr. Verrall reads mapeymoddvri 
accounting for the corruption by the 
(A being doubled by mistake, a thing otherwise known to happen 
in the very word cvAn)—cowdAAatovs—caddrowovs. The word 
avdaios (from odAa in a known special sense) would mean liable 
to be seized as a prize, contraband. Mr. Verrall translates, “ For 
it is natural in the sex to show ill humour against a spouse when 
he traffics in contraband love.” In v. 1346, where the vulgate— 

épp’, aloxpomote kal réxvov puarpove— 
is doubtful as Greek, and pointless vituperation at best, Mr. Verrall 
gives réxynyv for réxvov, a mild remedy, which is amply justified 
by its etfect :—“ Go, artist in villany ” (aicyporowds is analogous 
to avdpravrorowds, &e.) “and murderess by trade!” In 1194 he 
reads éAdwrero—lapped up, devoured—for the more than doubtful 
€\dumero, which in Attic should mean, not “ blazed out,” as it 
here has to be rendered, but “ was illuminated.” In 1184 he 
ventures on introducing a compound verb of whose existence 
there is no direct evidence; but his reasons cannot be explained 
in a shorter compass than that of the rather long note 
which is devoted to them. At v. 1243 a feeble and sus- 
picious line (as it stands in the common text after a gram- 
matical correction made by Elmsley) has been most ingeniously re- 
cast; but this conjecture, again, depends too much on the nature 
of the context to be exhibited here. Mr. Verrall’s note on 1317, 
where he lets the text stand, is very characteristic of his work. 
The line itself— 

ti Kweis KdvapoxAevers 
is free from difficulty. But Aristophanic and other allusions point, 
as Mr. Verrall judges, to some unusual word of which riAas is a 
gloss, more or less resembling é7y in sound. This word, he sus- 
pects, was dwds; if Euripides used dy as a rather daring poetic 
word for the lock of a door, we understand how there was a 
handle for parody, and Aristophanes’ xawav éma@v (lor dmav) 
kuna kai poxAeura is at once fitted with its original point. 

1t must not be supposed that Mr. Verrall’s criticism is always 

innovating. To our mind it is conservative in the best sense, as 
diligently seeking out even obscured evidences of what the author 
wrote and meant, and not letting explanations which are tempting 
by their apparent simplicity pass without strict proof. But it can 
also be conservative in the literal sense. There is one passage in 
a chorus (v. 836) which Mr. Verrall restores to a satisfac- 
tory condition with decidedly less departure from the MSS. 
than any other editor, Nor must it be supposed (and perhaps 
this is more important) that Mr. Verrall’s edition is a 


T= 
formance of mere verbal scholarship. On the contrary, it is 
an example of modern scholarship as a to the kind of 
learning which was merely verbal. ot only the reading 


and grammatical interpretation of the text, but the dramatic 
points, the finer shades of meaning, and the possible allusions to 
contemporary everits and controversies, are carefully noted and 
worked out. Modern languages and literature are freely drawn 
upon for illustrations, and a parallel passage is even adduced from 
Lohengrin, which to a commentator of the older school would 
have appeared unpardonably frivolous, As specimens of Mr, 
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Verrall’s illustrative work we may just refer to his remarks on the 
peculiar ethical meaning of dyuadia (as want of feeling or con- 
sideration, not mere intellectual ignorance), in Attic literature ; 
and on the Euripidean use of Bios in the special sense of wealth, 
luxury, and of jovyaios to denote the character of a man of 
learning as almost equivalent to copdés. Mr. Verrall connects the 
where this last-mentioned word occurs with an ingenious 
3 thesis as to Euripides’ connexion with the Ionic school of 
ghicdes already propounded by him elsewhere. 
Finally, we shall hazard two remarks of our own on the text. 
In vv. 401-403, we read :— 
cla’ pydey bv érioracat, 
Bovdevouca rexvapern* 
épm’ és rd viv 
The middle line of these three certainly adds nothing to the force 
of the passage, and is in strange contrast with the concise and even 
abrupt character of the context. We grievously suspect it to be 
the work of an in lator who thought Euripides had not made 
it sufficiently clear that Medea was speaking to herself. Then in 
the speech of the messenger, describing the success of Medea’s 
vengeance, which is full, be it noted, of unusual expressions, it is 
said of Creon’s death (v. 1218) :— 
kai pebijx’ 6 dicpopos 
dméoBn is Scaliger’s certain correction for dméorn. But is there 
nothing else amiss? yxpdvq, “at last,” is commonplace, and not 
appropriate in this context. Medea’s poison worked not slowly, 
but swiftly, as we know from the rest of the speech. Now Mr. 
Verrall himself has shown elsewhere strong reasons for assuming 
the existence of an old word xpdvos (akin to xpaive, as xdvos, 
itself a rare but known word, to yaivw), meaning filth, pollution. 
What if Euripides wrote here xpdve: 8 dméoBn, “ his life was 
uenched in foul poison”? The sense, we think, would be more 
forcible than the existing text, and much more in accordance with 
the general character of the speech; and the corruption (or sup- 
posed correction) to xpév would be a matter of nothing less than 
certainty. 


SOME BOOKS OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL.* 


*J\HE Geography which Mrs. Lang has undertaken for Messrs. 
T Rivington, under the editorship of the Rev. M. Creighton, 
and of which this volume is the first part, is on a somewhat dif- 
ferent plan from any other with which we are acquainted. In 
taking the British Empire as a whole instead of considering its 
separate parts as they occur in a survey of the different continents, 
it may have had some predecessors; but none of these, we think, 
has attempted the subject quite in the same way. Mrs. Lang has 
neither adopted the catechism form nor the gazetteer form, but 
has made what may be called a kind of narrative of her book, a 
narrative divided into chapters and sections, partly according to 
physical, and partly according to political, divisions. The book is 
particularly well illustrated by handy maps, which adjust them- 
selves to the divisions in the text, and thus make it self-contained. 
This, for lazy and unintelligent children (and the majority of 
children are both lazy and unintelligent), is a matter of consider- 
able importance; and, even to those who are neither one 
nor the other, this grouped account of the whole Empire 
will _— give @ much clearer idea of it than they 
would be able to manufacture for themselves out of the 
scattered materials supplied by the usual geography. The style 
is familiar without the elaborate puerility which some late 
writers have affected, and the author has shown commendable 
diligence in meeting the exceedingly difficult problem of deciding 
what is and what is not the British Empire under Mr. Gladstone's 
Government, The case of the Transvaal has been adroitly met. 
On the other hand, it is almost unavoidable that in such a con- 
glomerate of statements about matters of fact, each of which is 
necessarily concise, some slips in the matter of strict accuracy 
should occur. Harrogate is not on the Wharfe ; Stamford is not 
in Northamptonshire. That the Channel Islands have “ an English 
governor and a House of Assembly” is incorrect, for there are 
two governors and two Houses of Assembly entirely independent 
of each other. “The cows for which Alderney is celebrated,” and 
which, according to Mrs. Lang, “ are reared on the tableland of 
that island,” are for the most t excusable creatures of her 
imagination. The said tableland is not much larger than a table- 
cloth; and “ Alderney cows” is a conventional misnomer for 
Jersey and Guernsey cattle, which has the advantage of not hurting 
the feelings of either of the larger islands. These are not matters 
of much importance, however, and can be easily corrected in the 
future editions of what is oor to be a very useful book. It is 
one of the best specimens which we have seen of the new school 
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books, in which the aim is not to provide something craggy for 
the mind to exercise itself on. Some of us may regret the crag. 
giness, but that is another matter. 

Mr. Stanford’s capital series of County Guides has received two 
additions, Somerset and Hampshire. Both counties are capital 
examples of what may be called the average English county, 
which has no particular show district (unless an exception must 
be made for the New Forest in the case of Hampshire), and 
which yet is full enough of objects of interest to occupy any in- 
telligent traveller, whether on foot or not, for weeks and almost 
months, Both Mr. Worth and Mr. Bevan are old hands at this 
kind of work, and they do it in a thoroughly workmanlike manner, 
Perhaps Mr. Worth has a little the better in the archeological 
department (though it must be admitted that he is fortunate in 
having the excellent proceedings of the county Society to quarry 
from). Mr. Bevan, on the other hand, is rather more precise in 
his pedestrian directions. We should have been glad, however, if 
the space which is taken up in the Hampshire Handbook by an 
inadequate sketch of the Isle of Wight, which, after all, obliges 
reference to be made to another volume of the series, had been 
given to the New Forest, which is rather summarily treated. A 
map of the latter on a larger scale would moreover have been a 
more useful thing than a plan of Winchester Cathedral, and in 
the same way the plan of Wells Cathedral would have been advan- 
tageously exchanged fora plan of Bristol, which is quite large 
enough, and labyrinthine enough, to require one. The general maps 
of the counties are also on too small ascale to be of much prac- 
tical use. These, however, are all the faults that we can find, and 
some of them are faults for which the authors cannot be justly 
held responsible. In judicious choice of routes, in thoroughly 
quartering over the ground, and in abundance of detail about each 
place mentioned, the two volumes more than keep up the credit of 
the excellent series to which they belong. 

The Book of British Topography is of a kind which rejoices 
the heart of all persons who have to do with books; the kind where 
@ writer condescends to take a subject which he knows thoroughly, 
which is definitely manageable, and which, if handled properly, 
cannot fail to be a useful contribution, if not exactly to literature, 
at any rate to the state of things which makes literature possible. 
What Mr. Anderson has done is to give a carefully classified cata- 
logue of all the topographical works relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland which are contained in the Library of the British 
Museum. The classification is in the main by counties, with an 
opening section of general topography, subdivided according to 
subjects. ‘The county divisions are in their turn subdivided under 
towns, &c., and there is an alphabetical index of all the headings 
at the end. For convenience and thoroughness this plan appears 
to be excellent. Mr. Anderson estimates the number of his 
entries at something like fourteen thousand. It is, of course, to 
be understood that the book is a catalogue of topographical books 
to be found in a particular library, and not of British topography 
in general, though it could easily be made a basis for the latter by 
the simple process of interleaving. It is only to be regretted that 
similar catalogues in reference to other special subjects are not 
more generally undertaken, either by officials or frequenters of the 
British Museum. In point of practical use, they would far exceed 
the long-expected and at last promised printed general catalogue. 

Mr. Baness, who is chief draughtsman of the Indian Survey, 
has provided in his Index Geographicus Indicus a book which is 
beyond all question useful, but which labours perhaps under a 
certain complexity of plan. The only part of the book which 
literally answers to the title is contained in rather more than a 
hundred pages, numbered in Roman numerals at the end of the 
volume. The Jndez is somewhat technical in character, and at 
first sight such an entry as the following— 


Biswan T. and S. D., Sitapur Dis., Oudh, N. W. P. 


may remind the unlearned reader rather painfully of the clear- 
stores towards the south north which were as lustrous as ebony. 
Mr. Baness has, however, provided due tables of abbreviations, 
&c., for removing this difliculty. It may be added that, as he 
has carefully adopted the new orthography, his book is very useful 
to old-fashioned readers of new-fashioned books, who may not at 
first recognize the language of the latter. The earlier and larger 
part of the volume serves to expound this Index, and is a most 
laborious compound of gazetteer, geographical, dictionary, atlas, and 
official guide. The provinces, agencies, &c. are taken in turn ; 
their official establishments are given with statistics of all kinds, 
with a brief general description of each, and an abundance of illus- 
trative maps, The possessions of foreign countries in India, the 
outlying independent States, the islands, &c., follow. Nor is Mr. 
Baness satisfied even thus, for he appends various illustrative sec- 
tions, the most important of which is a brief general description of 
the religions and peoples of India. ‘his last is, perhaps, an in- 
stance of well-intentioned, but somewhat mistaken, energy, for the 
thing cannot be done in the space. Nevertheless, Mr. Baness has 
unquestionably provided the most complete book in a moderate 
compass that has yet appeared on the subject. 

The late Major Upton’s Gleanings from the Desert of Arabia 
belongs to what might on a very elaborate system of subdivision 
be called zoological geography. The author's acquaintance with 
Arabia was limited to the Syrian desert in the neighbourhood of 
the Euphrates, and the purpose of his visit was also limited and 

uliar, being the study and purchase of Arab horses, In carry- 
ing out this purpose, however, he had advantages for the study of 
the Bedouin, us well as of their horses, superior to those of 
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any recent travellers except Lady Anne Blunt and her husband. 
He lived for days in an encampment of the Sabash Anazeh, and 
was specially favoured by the sheikh of that tribe or sub-tribe, as 
swell as by Jedaan Ibn Mahaid, the head of another still more im- 

rtant clan. He is at least as enthusiastic for the sons of the 
Peoert as Mr. Blunt, and has some useful remarks about the rela- 
ition of the northern tribes.. His description of the 
residence at Aleppo which preceded his desert journey are also 
vivid and good, though (perhaps because) they areentirely devoid 
of the least pretence at deliberately literary treatment. But, as 
has been said, the horse, and not his rider, is Major Upton’s main 
subject. He devotes the most elaborate reasoning to the discus- 
sion of the mysterious problem of “ Al-Khamseh,” the five histo- 
rical or mythical mares from whom the crack breeds of the Arabian 
horse are supposed to descend. Into these intricacies we cannot 
follow him here, and it is possible that ordinary readers will 
be inclined to skip them even in the original. They will 
find, however, plenty of matter of a less technical kind to in- 
terest them. Major Upton fully confirms the opinion of those 
who maintain that mares, and still more horses, of the pure 
Keheilan blood very seldom come to Europe. He believes him- 
self to have secured no less than five such, testified to by the 
two sheikhs already mentioned. There are some curious stories 
here which thoroughly confirm the legends of the extraordivary 
affection of the Bedouin for their horses, and of their reluctance 
to with them. Although the visitor had gone to the tents 
of the Sabaah expressly to deal, though mares and horses had been 
freely brought for his inspection, and though there was no 
haggling at the price, the owners constantly cried off at the last 
moment, until Major Upton, as if offended, ordered his tent to be 
struck and threatened to set off at once. This slight on the 
hospitality of the Bedouin at once brought them to reason, Even 
then the owners of the horses bought frequently required all the 
persuasion of the sheikh to accept their price, and constantly a 
pedred to regret the bargain. A more signal instance both of this 
affection and of the strict chivalry of the people is a story which 
rests, not, indeed, on Major Upton’s own authority, but on autho- 
rity apparently good. A European doctor and his companion 
were attacked in the desert, and the companion shot the chief 
robber’s mare. Immediately the Bedouin burst into tears and 
embraced the dead animal. But it seems that the etiquette of 
desert raiding, which permits robbery but forbids murder, was 
strictly observed, and that the plundered slayers of the precious 
mare were allowed to depart uninjured. The story is all the more 
remarkable, that Major Upten only relates the facts and does not 
draw the full moral. His book ranks with Mr. Palgrave’s, Lady 
Anne Blunt’s, and a very few others, as a document for the 
standard account of Arabia which somebody will have to write 
before long. 


tions and 


TOO RED A DAWN.* 


Yasir plot of this story is of a common enough order, one 
moreover that can be easily understood and easily de- 
scribed. The heroine—a virtuous young lady—falls in love 
with an attractive but most pernicious villain, and rejects 
the suit of a staid but devoted lover. In the end the 
villain is unmasked and rejected, and the virtuous lover 
succeeds in his suit. It is, after all, the old story of the naughty 
boy who put poor Pussy into the well, and of the good boy who 
fished her out; with this difference, however, that in the present 
case poor Pussy’s life is saved. In novels of this kind it too often 
happens that to the heroine, as to the cat, assistance comes too 
late, and that she is not freed from her oppressor till she is on the 
point of breathing her last gasp. Happily the heroine of Too Red 
‘¢ Dawn—Miss Merril Hamerton—is of so uninteresting a nature 
that we do not trouble ourselves for a single moment about her 
fate. So long as we could see the last of her we should, we felt, 
be quite satistied, whatever might be her end. Her virtuous lover 
and cousin, the faithful Dick Hamerton, was as stupid even as 
she, while the villain, Arthur Wansy, was as dull as villains 
usually are. The story opens impressively enough. A carriage 
drives up to a large house close to Kensington Gardens. A gentle- 
man and lady get out of it. “The coachman drove away to the 
stables, for Mr. and Mrs. Hamerton were now at their own door. 
They passed arm-in-arm out of the chilly atmosphere into one of 
the most beautiful houses in London; and that house was their 
home.” It would have seemed to follow that, if two people were 
at their own door and then entered the house, that the house that 
they entered was their home. But Miss Mabel Collins is not one 
to leave anything to her reader’s imagination, and perhaps she can 
easily justified in this. For, in the first place, what is left to 
the “gn ination of a reader of such novels as hers is likely 
evough left to what does not exist; and, in the second place, 
whatever is so left does not of course in the least help the 
Writer to fill up a single line of her three volumes of three 
hundred each. To return, however, to our heroine’s parents, 
Whom we have carried not only through their own door, but also 
into their own house. They were, we are told, “what we 
fortunate people ; their lives were full of the luxury of wealth, of 
the colour of art, of the charm of love.” They kept a coachman, 
and a butler too, if we are not mistaken. Their stairs were broad 
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and soft-carpeted. Their house was warm with beauty and stately 
with art at every turning. She was dressed in a curious robe of 
some dim yellow-coloured material, and he derived delight 
from the pictures of Pietro Perugino. Whether he also ob- 
served, whenever he saw a picture, that it might have been better 
if the painter had taken more pains, that we are not told. 
It was satisfactory, at all events, to discover that he strictly 
adhered to one of the two rules on which is based the art of a 
cognoscente. ‘Kvyerything,” we further read, “which immedi- 
ately surrounded them was softened by their own atmosphere.” 
Hitherto we had thought that that which immediately surrounds 
us is our own atmosphere; but to this word our author 
attaches either a meaning of her own or no particular mean- 
ing at all. Thus, in the third volume we read of the 
“deadly chill of Arthur’s altogether unemotional atmosphere.” 
The parents having gone up the stairs, “with that careful 
step which does not mean fatigue, but the leisureliness of 
enjoyment,” passed into the drawing-room. She takes up the 
third volume of a novel which she had brought with her from the 
library. He thereupon begins a discourse on love, and talks of 
the deathly embrace of the ivy. Why he should not talk 
English, and say deadly, we do not know. Perhaps he had been 
dipping into his wife's novels, and had picked up a few fine and 
foolish terms from them. He goes on to talk about “love which 
is the ripened wealth of the soul.” She, we may well believe, 
wished that he would hold his tongue, and let her get on with 
her third volume. He quotes poetry; she says “the lines are 
perfect, but how they chill one!” Just then the most beautiful 
thing in that beautiful house flashed out upon them. It 
was the face of their own child Merril, Who was her 
godmother, and how the girl got the name of Merril, we 
never learn. We scarcely dare to laugh at it as affected and 
absurd, for doubtless we shall be told that it is an English name, 
and was in common use, at all events, up to the close of the last 
century before the Norman Conquest. Soon after this the villain 
enters, a broad-chested, handsome young fellow, who lived next 
door, and who “ pervaded the Hamertons’ house.” About him 
the fond mother has, she says, “‘ a presentiment that, if any trouble 
comes into our darling’s life, it will be through him.” In this 
presentiment the reader at once shares. In fact, in all such cases 
it is Sir es and Sir Andrew over again. “I smell a device,” 
says Sir Toby the author; “I have ’t in my nose too,” cries Sir 
Andrew the reader. The two young people, however, seem as far 
away from harm as possible, and they go out to see the skating. For 
& moment we feared that by his imprudence she might get 
drowned, but we were encouraged not only by the severity of the frost 
and the thickness of the ice, but also by the thought that we were 
only in the first chapter of the first volume. ‘The author takes 
advantage of the absence of the young people to describe the 
father—not that fathers need in themselves any description, for 
they are a heavy sort of people at best—but she gets an oppor- 
tunity of some very pretty writing. He had “ just that touch 
of coming snow upon his hair which is more beautiful about a 
face on which experience has placed its mark than any golden 
aureole.” From this description of him we come back to a 
description of his drawing-room. He maintains that he and his 
wife appreciate what other people do. His wife looks 
around her—‘“ Certainly the evidences of a capacity of apprecia- 
tion were all about her.” The young people return. ‘he mother 
sits in a chair which was a perfect example of Byzantine art. Its 
cushions were of satin, great and yellow, while she herself was in 
the curious robe of some dim yellow-coloured material which 
we have mentioned before. Her daughter was covered with seal- 
skin, so that only her bright young face flashed out. But the 
furniture and the ornaments of the room and of the house we 
must leave to the pages of the book, We must not, however, 
pass over the mother’s watch—“a tiny thing, studded with 
jewels, but which, nevertheless, kept time.” Presently they all 
fall to drinking tea. The chapter closes with their driving off to 
a dinner-party beneath a depth of furs. 

Very different was the home of the wicked Arthur, His 
parents had no atmosphere of their own to soften all that imme- 
diately surrounded them, neither were there all about them the 
evidences of a capacity of appreciation. Everything, -indeed, in 
their house was of the very best, the handsomest, the heaviest. 
The description given of it reminds us of Mr. Osborne’s house in 
Vanity Fair, and the owner of it is, indeed, a very indifferent 
copy of that gentleman. The son, however, “had been trained 
up to the standard of Oxford estheticism,’ whatever that 
may be, and was, it would seem, likely enough to win the affec- 
tion of even a most virtuous and simple-minded girl. The 
young people get very quickly engaged, But the dawn, as the 
reader admits, is indeed too red to give promise of a tine day. 
Just about this time Cousin Dick appears upon the scene. He, poor 
fellow, was deeply in love with the heroine, but he had been so 
sadly behind the forwardness of the age that he had never allowed 
her to discover his secret. It must have been a great blow to 
him, we should imagine, when he saw how much she admired 
his rival, as “he performed the backward roll and other 
occultisms (sie) of skating.” Happily, Dick had just left her 
father's sanctum as a day or two later she invaded it, with her 
thoughts full of her engagement. “ Her face was aglow—it 
was like the advent of a living flame, the entrance of that sunn 
child.” Only twelve pages earlier she had been rather too muc. 
of a living e. She had gone to a party after Arthur had pro- 
posed to her, but before she had given him her auswer. She 
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suddenly caught sight of him, and with great propriety felt faint. 
“TI think the room must be very hot,” she said to her anxious 
mamma. That good lady urged her to go down to a cooler air, 
and, utterly unaware that it was Arthur who had caused her 
agitation, sent the two young people together. “ It was like,” 
says our author, “ thrusting a scorched hand into a furnace.” No 
wonder, then, that the very next afternoon the young lady’s face 
was like the advent of a living flame. Matters go on 
pretty smoothly for a time, but the wicked lover gets into 
company as bad and repulsive as it is utterly dull. We have 
stupid descriptions of one coarse woman who was always smoking 
cigars, and of another coarse woman whose hair was like yellow 
silk, and glittered like gold in the firelight when she threw it 
behind her. By the way, though she threw it behind her, it does 
not seem to have been a wig. Merril has her friends too, who, 
though respectable and virtuous, are as dull as if they were vulgar 
and vicious. She knows a poetess, who says to her, “ Human 
nature is your colour-box,” but who unfortunately has dangerous 
views on religious matters :— 


My individuality is of no value; I try not to realise myself. All I want 
is to learn how to create the beautiful, and so I shall gain all of immor- 
tality that is possible by leaving something beautiful behind me when I 
myself exist no longer. And I am most content when I hardly believe I 
am individualised. If our future is absorption into the universal life, it 
seems to me that it is best to approach as near as possible to that state 
now. 


The poetess goes on ranting for a or two more, and 
her unhappy fate with Merril's happy lot. Wher- 
ever the heroine stepped there was green grass, while “I 
too often,” she exclaimed, “touch a shrieking flower, and 
start back aghast at its voice.” At last, apparently, she 
returns to her senses, and for once gives good advice. ‘ Merril,” 
she exclaimed, “ forget every word I have said.” By the begin- 
ning of the second volume the poetess gets married in a dress that 
was made of a piece of Indian muslin, while Merril as a brides- 
maid was a milliner’s triumph. The sudden sight of Arthur called 
a transforming glow into her face, and she was at once in a witch- 
like mood. The bride all the while seemed like a pale dream-lady, 
bringing with her the intense fragrance of a land of flowers. But 
then her veil was held by cluaters of flowers, and the spring day 
had a wealth of flowers, and the altar was covered by a 
glory of flowers. Before long the hero gets into debt and 
dreads exposure. “Should he now formulate (sic),” he asks him- 
self, “the desperate idea which sheer boredom and rebellion 
had been harbouring in his mind, and away, without 
running the risk of facing this atlair?” Apparently he does 
formulate the idea, and he disappears in such a manner as 
to make every one believe that he had been drowned. The 
heroine nearly dies of grief; but she is saved by the poetess, 
who goes to see her, flings herself upon the foot of her couch, 
and by a quick serpentine action draws herself up, so that she lies 
straight at Merril’s side. There she revived her apparently dying 
friend by that “ glow which appears to descend from the emotions 
of the soul inte the sensations of the body.” Before very long 
Merril informs every one that Arthur is not really dead, as she has 
dreamed more than once that he is alive. She convinces no one 
but the reader, who, from long experience, places the fullest trust 
in the dreams of a heroine. The villain at the end of a volume or 
so returns, and shakes hands with her. But “no magnetic current 
rushed between them,” and she saw at once that their love was a 
thing of the past. His father was by this time on his death-bed, 
but the wicked son hopes that he is not too late to be named in 
his will. The old gentleman, however, screams out that he shall 
not have a shilling of his money, and falls back dead. Merril was 
present, and “the words of that dying curse enlightened her 
scorchingly, like a flash of lightning.” She had begun by being 
like a scorched hand thrust into the furnace, she had next had a 
face that was like the advent of a living flame, and now she was 
enlightened scorchingly. Before long, ot course, she becomes Mrs. 
ph Hamerton, at the reader, to his great relief, sees the last 
of her, 


LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY’S POEMS.* 


A be: a passage of unusual vigour, which we do not doubt is known 
to so omnivorous a reader as Mr. Churton Oollins, the dramatist 
Rowe remarks 

As foolish parents on their offspring dote, 

Each idiot author loves the brat he got— 
a sentiment which we often feel inclined to expand, in prose, by 
adding, “ and each judicious critic the mouldy old author whom 
he was the first to discover.” It was in the second volume of 
Mr. Ward’s English Poets that Mr. J.C. Collins originally obliged the 
town with extracts from the poetry of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
which he claimed, and very justly, to be the first to rescue from 
oblivion. He prefixed to those extracts a little essay, in which 
he said much more enthusiastic things of Edward Herbert than 
Mr. G. A. Simcox found himself inclined to say, a few pages 
onward, about the verse of the younger brother, saintly and 
tuneful George Herbert. Mr. Collins claimed for the author of 
De Veritate a “place among English poets,” and “ vindicated ” 
that claim by some of the strong stock phrases of laudatory 


' © The Poems of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by John Churton Collins. London: Chatto & Windus. 


criticism. The scope of Mr. Ward’s volumes naturally restricted 
his space for selection, and so Mr. Collins could only “ vindicate” 
his claim for Lord Herbert by the quotation of two fragments, 
These struck us as rather dull and affected copies of verse in the 
customary manner of the day, and we reserved our opinion until 
we should see more of these very rare and forgotten poems, 

We have, however, had very little time to wait. Mr. J. Churton 
Collins has followed his little prelude in The English Poets by 
reprinting, with an eloquent critical introduction, the whole of 
the work in question. The Occasional Verses of Edward Lorg 
Herbert, Baron of Cherbury and Castle-Island is an exceedingly 
scarce little book, published in 1665, seventeen years after the 
death of its author, by his son Henry Herbert. We can easily 
understand that Mr. Collins ede be startled at finding these 

ms completely neglected, and should hasten, with the fondest 

opes, to peruse them, But what surprises us, after ourselyeg 
reading the text of the Occasional Poems, is that so instructed 
a critic should have been able to persuade himself that they 
were worthy of republication. We have a singular patience 
with bad old verse; we can read Churchyard with satisfaction, 
and Chamberlayne’s Pharronida with a slight, but distinct, 
romantic flutter. We think there is a great deal of merit in 
Breton, and that Warner deserves republication. But the most 
catholic reader must draw the line somewhere, and we draw it at 
the poems of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. Among the instances of 
great men who have never learned their real function in life, there 
is not a more curious instance than this of the precise and upright 
author of the Euxpeditio Buckinghami conceiving himself to be 
a poet. With all his knowledge of the human heart, with all his 
tact and culture, Lord Herbert is as commonplace, tuneless, and 
even clumsy where he attempts numbers, as the veriest numskull 
who ever set two rhymes together. 

But let us listen to Mr. J. Churton Collins. ‘ Lord Herbert,” 
says this accomplished advocate, “has in a large measure grace, 
sweetness, and originality.” To judge whether this is true or not, 
we take an example, not from any piece of our own choosing, but 
from one which Mr. Collins has himself picked out for special com- 
mendation. The subject is one of great originality; it is an 
address “To Her Hair,” and here is an instance of the peculiar 
grace and sweetness with which Lord Herbert approaches this 
novel theme :— 

Lighten through all your regions, till we find 
The causes why we are grown blind, 
That when we should your Glories comprehend, 
Our sight recoils, and turneth back again, 
And doth, as ’twere in vain, 
Itself to you extend. 

Every ingenuous reader must admit that this, so far from dis- 
playing grace and sweetness, is as clumsy and harsh as verse well 
can be. Mr. Collins proceeds to say that Lord Herbert's “ versi- 
fication is, as a rule, far superior” to that of Donne and Cowley; 
“it is as uniformly musical, and his music is often at once delicate 
and subtle.” This is extraordinary praise, since we all know that 
the verse of Donne, though whimsical to distraction, is, at its 
normal height, of a thrilling and mysterious beauty almost un- 
rivalled, except by the five or six greatest masters of English 
prosody. We might look forward to Lord Herbert's poetry with 
delight indeed, if his versification were “ far superior” to that of 
the writer of 

When by thy scorn, o Murderess, I am dead, 
and of 
I long to talk with some old lover’s ghost, 
Who died before the god of Love was born, 
and, it seemed, we might expect to find it “ uniformly musical,” 
which alas! is more than can be said of Cowley’s or of Donne's. 
Here, however, in one of the most prominent pieces, is an instance 
of this uniformity of Lord Herbert's music. It is a love-poem to 
the mind of his mistress :— 
Exalted Mind! Whose character doth bear 
The first idea of Perfection, whence 
Adam’s came, and stands so. How cans’t appear 
In words that only tell what here- 
Tofore hath been ? 
This is a very good average specimen of Lord Herbert's versifica- 
tion. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury, as revealed to us in this his only 
volume of verse, is a good example of the typical Jacobean 
poetaster. In the reign of Elizabeth the genuine golden music was 
so widely diffused that even the obscure singers who shrilled once 
and once only in the dingles of some “ Paradise” or “ Gallery ” of 
miscellaneous poetry, contrived to catch the echo of a veritable 
melody, but in the second or silver age of James the poetasters 
were more voluble and less lucky. About 1620 it was possible to 
write in a very execrable style. Herbert, whose mother was 
Donne’s intimate friend, and some of whose poems are dated as 
early as 1608, was one of the very first to imitate the strange 
ingenuities of Donne. How helplessly he follows Donne, and 
with how nerveless a tongue, may be well exemplified in this 
“ Madrigal,” which we also quote in justice to Lord Herbert, as 
being probably the best of his serious pieces :— 

How should I love my best ? 
What though my love unto that height be grown, 
That taking joy in you alone, 

I utterly this world detest. 
Should [ not love it vet as th’ only place, 


Where Beauty hath his perfect grace, 
And is possest ? 
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; But I beauties despise. 

You, universal beauty seem to me, 

Giving and showing form and degree 

To all the rest, in your fair eyes. 

Yet should I not love them as parts whereon 
Your beauty, their perfection, 

And top doth rise ? 

But even myself I hate. 

So far my love is from the least delight, 
That at my very self I spite. 

Senseless of my happy state, 

Yet may I not with justest reason fear, 
How, hating her’s, i truly her 
Can celebrate ? 
There is more in the same style, but we have inflicted enough 
upon our readers. The only interest of the stanzas is to show how 
an unskilful versifier could take a mellifluous ingenuity of Donne’s 
and Seoughly spoil it. The lines just quoted are almost entirely 
unintelligible to any one who does not carry in his memory the 
famous 
Sweetest Love, I do not go 
For weariness of thee, 
Nor in hope the world can show 
A fitter love for me ; 
But since that I 
Must die at last, ’tis best 
Thus to use myself in jest 
By feigned death to die. 

When we turn from the verses of Lord Herbert of Cherbury to 
Mr. Collins’s critical introduction we do not find much to com- 
mend. It is written with a less genuine enthusiasm than the 
same editor’s introduction to the works of Cyril Tourneur, as, 
indeed, is natural; and we cannot but think that the bastard 
Macaulay manner, one of the worst possible, is growing upon 
Mr. Collins. This is surely a very unpruned style in composi- 
tion :-— 

Never since Jerome Cardan laid bare for the world’s inspection the inner- 

most secrets of his being, never since Cellini told the story of his strange 
vicissitudes, never since Montaigne took Europe into his confidence, had 
such a record as Herbert has left us been committed to paper. 
This seems to us like saying that never since four o’clock did the 
cat lap milk until seven o’clock, except when she lapped it at five 
o' ock and at six o’clock; for why state that no such record had 
been left since Cardan’s, if the same is immediately to be said of 
Cellini’s and of Montaigne’s? The only sense in which this form 
of speech could be taken as meaning anything would be as a state- 
ment of the absolute simultaneousness of the authors, that is, that 
Montaigne and Cellini and Cardan took the world into their con- 
fidence at the same moment. But this is not borne out by history. 
Such vagaries as these are the result partly of straining after elo- 
quence and a massive style, and partly, no doubt, of an embarrass- 
ing consciousness that the case in hand is not strong enough to 
test on its own merits unadorned. Mr. Collins writes with so 
wide a knowledge of literature, with so sincere a love of it, and 
with so much gusto for unexplored regions of its poetic province, 
that we would gladly see him expending his powers on better work 
than defending against all hope the indefensible poems of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. It would be a labour far more worthy of 
his skill and taste to edit for popular readers the famous prose 
Autobiography of his favourite, a book of which, he says, not more 
pointedly than justly, that “it is the portrait of a man with 
features eminently striking and peculiar, whose ways were never 
the ways of common men, whose thoughts were not the thoughts 
either of his predecessors or contemporaries.” 

We have treated this reprint with some severity, because we 
feel that its publication has been quite unnecessary, and, still more, 
because we resent the attempt by a critic of some authority to foist 
upon us a book of exceedingly imitative and indifferent verses by 
means of grandiose language. It is a serious matter when a writer 
of Mr. Collins’s position tries to persuade us by mere repetition of 
statement that one of the most awkward and tame and grating of 
scape never lacks grace and vigour and uniformity of music. 

ords should mean something, and when they are thrown hither 
and thither in this way we begin to wonder whether all criticism 
is performed in this happy-go-lucky mechanical style. But we do 
not wish to be hard on Edward Herbert for sins against prosody com- 
mitted nearly three hundred years ago. He showed his own 
opinion of his verses by never printing them, and there is no reason 
to suppose that he ever intended them to be printed. In closing we 
will ae a rather sprightly piece of fancy which is decidedly the 
very best quotation that we can make from his unlucky volume:— 

Come hither, Womankind, and all their worth, 
Give me thy kisses as I call them forth ; 
Give me thy billing kiss; that of the dove, 
A Kiss of Love ; 
The Melting Kiss, a Kiss that doth consume 
To a perfume ; 
The extract Kiss, of every sweet a part ; 
A Kiss of Art; 
The Kiss which ever stirs some new delight, 
A Kiss of Might ; 
The twacking, smacking Kiss, and when you cease, 
A Kiss of Peace ; 
The Music Kiss, crotchet and quaver time ; 
The Kiss of Rhyme ; 
The Kiss of Eloquence which doth belong 
Unto the tongue ; 
The Kiss of all the sciences in one, 
The Kiss alone, 
So! ’tis enough! 


THE RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION.* 


As often as the stream of progress in human knowledge gets an 
impulse so sudden and so startling as to involve somewhat of 
a revolution in the accepted notions of nature, nervous minds 
are vexed with the question in what manner or degree will the 
fresh discoveries tell upon the established order of religious belief. 
With every wave that rises to abnormal height and volume comes 
a shock which threatens nothing less than shipwreck to the ark of 
faith. Happily, after the first tremulous dip or staggering heave, the 
vessel has hitherto in every such crisis shown Herself buoyant after 
the blow, and has settled herself steadily to her onward course. 
When three centuries ago the Copernican hypothesis took the world 
by storm, men seemed to hold their breath as at a struggle in which 
the old and new forces were engaged to the death. Bold and 
innovating spirits foretold the annihilation of what they deemed 
antiquated superstition. Zealous and orthodox adherents to the 
a met the newfangled and upstart ideas now with jealousy and 

read, now with uncompromising and scornful defiance. We may 
fancy many a staunch upholder of orthodoxy among our fore- 
fathers having his fling at the impious absurdity with much the 
same happy use of Scripture texts as that of the Dominican 
Baccani in the cathedral of Florence—Viri Galilei, quare statis 
aspicientes in celum? The new cosmical theory was treated by 
Bacon with contempt, and by Milton, even after his colloquy with 
the martys of science in his dungeon, with indifference at best. 
Yet, ere many generations had passed away, it stole into general 
belief, without any one feeling that the interests of religion had 
suffered thereby. Religion and science were again at one, and 
hardly a soul saving Tennyson’s Northern Farmer has since in sane 
moments been known to whisper a word against the earth’s turning 
round the sun. 

Not quite so sharp nor so long sustained was the conflict set up 
within living memory, when the new claims of geology were 
popularly held to impugn the authority of revelation. Already it 
may be said that to all persons of liberal education the antiquity 
of the earth and of man, to an extent practically boundless as 
compared with the few thousand years laid down in the tradi- 
tional systems of chronology, had become an established fact, 
and in all but the most elementary schools it is doubtless by 
this time being taught without the slightest misgiving that the 
proper authority of Scripture need be impaired thereby. All 
controversy upon these stages of scientific progress having been 
practically hushed, the question which at present engages a large 
class of earnest, if not timid, thinkers is hat brought to the front 
by the recent emphatic advance in the philosophy of evolution, 
involving the problems of the unity and continuity of life, and the 
possibility of spontaneous generation or the origin of life from 
inorganic matter. Once more we hear proclaimed the incom- 
patibility of the new views of nature with any degree or kind of 
theistic belief; on the one side by a serried and active, if not 
numerous, band of students and professors of science, who, 
like Laplace, have no need of the hypothesis of a Creator and 
Ruler, on the other extreme side by a whole host of staunch and 
eager defenders of the time-hallowed order of things, to whom 
the teachings of Mr. Darwin and of Haeckel are at once ground- 
less, wicked, and immoral. It is in this recently opened arena 
of thought that the intermittent conflict of science and religion 
is now being waged; and in determining the relations which 
the two forces must bear to each other as elements in the intel- 
lectual and spiritual training of the future lies a task as high 
and as critical as the mind can propose to itself. Is it possible 
that the harmony which has survived so many rifts or jars in time 
past is destined once more to make good its gentle and peaceful 
sway over the whole realm of conscious intelligence? It is of the 
highest importance, at all events, to have the problem fairly and 
impartially stated on either hand; and there is great interest in 
seeing writers of undoubted qualifications sanguine as to the pos- 
sible reconciliation of what to so many eyes appear hopelessly 
conflicting claims. 

Two works of this class, moderate in size and marked both by 
ability and moderation in tone, have lately come before us, which 

in unreservedly adopting the facts and conclusions made 

ood by those who are held the most advanced students of nature. 

n the first of these treatises, originally delivered as the Morse 

Lecture in connexion with the Union Theological Seminary at 
New York, Dr. Calderwood follows the plan of bringing under 
review the great fields of scientific inquiry that come within the 
scope of the evolutionist hypothesis, advancing from unorganized 
existence to man; allowing scientitic observers to state results, as 
far as possible, in their own words, so as, without unnecessary 
detail, to present the most recent fruits of research in each sepa- 
rate field, the general result being to show that such modifi- 
cations of thought concerning the origin, structure, and order of 
the universe as have been effected by the most advanced dis- 
coveries may be accepted by theologians as well ag by inde- 
pendent thinkers. is view of the relations of science and 
religion may be broadly summed up in the words which he 
adopts from Mr. Herbert Spencer, that “he who contemplates 


* The Relations of Science and Religion: the Morse Lecture, 1680, 
connected with the Union Theological Seminary, New York. By Henry 
Calderwood, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of Edin- 
burgh, &c. London: Macmillan & Co. 1881. 

Science and Religion. By Alexander Winchell, LL.D. London: 
Strahan & Co. (Limited). 1881. 
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the universe from the religious point of view must learn to see 
that this which we call science is one constituent of the great 
whole, and, as such, ought to be ed with a sentiment 
like that which the remainder excites; while he who contem- 
tes the universe from the scientific point of view must learn 
to see that this which we call religion is similarly a constituent 
of the great whole, and, being such, must be treated as a subject 
of science, with no more prejudice than any other reality.” 
Each party in consequence should strive to understand the other, 
with the conviction that the other has something worthy to 
understand, and with the conviction that when mutually recog- 
nized this something will form the basis of a complete reconcili- 
ation. Admirably, however, as Dr. Calderwood’s argument 
breathes throughout the true spirit in which science and religion 
should approach each other, it is rather prophetic of the harmony 
to be hoped for from a candid and exhaustive recognition of the 
truth on either side than indicative of any immediate end to 
strife. It is delightful to think of professors of science and 
religion shaking hands as often as they meet, and going back each 
to work out separately his investigations of truth; but we must 
not confound the truce which our author glories in proclaiming 
with a permanent sinking of differences and harmonious co- 
operation of forces. Are the terms he lays down for this happy 
understanding such as would be accepted by the actual represen- 
tatives of the broadly-divided schools which everybody knows to 
exist? And for fa body of existing belief is it that Dr. 
Calderwood is empowered to speak? In the absence of any kind 
of definition we are unable to see that he stipulates for more than 
a vague theism, passing lightly over such fundamental points of 
controversy as that of the personality of the Divine Ruler, “ who 
seeks righteousness above all things.” Acquiescing fully in the 
teaching of science as to the fixity of laws, moral and spiritual 
as well as physical, subject, of course, to ever-varying con- 
ditions, he finds in science nothing to warrant the conclusion 
“that there can be no interposition from a higher sphere in 
order to secure application of physical law for attainment of 
moral ends.” But it is precisely in picturing to the mind this 
higher sphere, and following it into action upon the sphere or 
spheres Selow it, that science has its difficulties. Out of such a 
tissue of negatives as our author strings together in the sentence 
we have quoted, it is a to call upon his reader to find 
the clue. The time has been when the weather, especially in 
its more striking phenomena of the hurricane and the lightning 
flash, was held to lie outside the pale of fixed physical order, 
forming a standing rebuke to the atheist and materialist— 


Ccelo tonantem credidimus Jovem. 


The approximate surety of weather forecasts which science has 
now attained has brought this department well within the general 
order and uniformity of nature. Yet, under all the fixedness of 
atmospheric laws, there is infinite variety and uncertainty of 
weather, seasons, and climates; on which our author founds an 
argument for the action of a higher law, not nominally super- 
natural, for he studiously keeps clear of the word, but consisting 
in the subordination of the physical to the moral rule. In strict 
logic, however, his illustration leaves between the action of the 
two spheres a gulf as little to be spanned by thought as that 
which separates the action of the brain cells from the domain of 
consciousness. No less evasive of the direct issue is the way in 
which the question of miracles is disposed of. Against Hume’s 
reasoning, “an example of misleading ingenuity,” as he expresses 
it, he thinks it to the point to recall certain successful surgical 
operations at Edinburgh which the universal testimony of the 
profession had declared to be impossible. The bearing of such an 
illustration upon the credibility of the Scripture miracles of heal- 
ing he considers obvious. There is no need, he infers, “ for occupy- 
ing time in trampling out the beaten straw by lingering over the 


argument that no evidence can be sufficient to establish a miracle, | 


because a miracle is contrary to common experience.” Our readers 
will not require us to point out that in the case brought forward 
there is no miracle at all, but simply a novel instance of what 
the laws of nature render possible. In short, the whole argument 
on the side of religion will, we fear, no more command the assent 
of the religious than that on the side of science will come up to 
the demands of the scientific reader. 

In Dr. Winchell’s work we find the fundamental question dis- 
cussed with all that freshness and vigour which we have learnt to 
expect in writings which come to us across the Atlantic treating 
of the higher problems of thought. Starting from the point that 
the religious sentiments are co-ordinate with the knowing 
faculties, and demand from intellect the concession of a free field 
for exercise, he allows that the religious faculties are not directly 
cognitive, but must be served by the cognitive faculties, the 
grounds of religion, which is in itself spontaneous, being subject 
to a rational authentication. He is confident that nothing can 
eradicate religious belief from the soul; that the most advanced 
conclusions of science, such as the evolution or unbroken deriva- 
tion of species, are to be received without pen of the 
fundamental doctrine of theism. The so-called contlict between 
science and religion is, he goes on to show, when not fictitious, “a 
conflict between science and religious or ecclesiastical systems, 
the real struggle resolving itself into a collision between the effete 
science which they embody and the results of more advanced 


science.” His method of treatment is in consequence in a large | 


measure historical, showing the phases which the religious belief 
of various nations and ages has gone through, as knowledge has made 


its way, and increasing light bas been gained in regard to nature, to 
man’s past history and inherent powers, and to the general 
system of the universe. Ina rapid sketch of the antagonizing, 
or, rather, interacting, forces of faith and intellect he reduces 
the orbits described by these forces from the earliest times to four 
main cycles—the Egyptian, Chinese, Indian, and Grecian, with 
their subordinate movements, which make up their psychic his- 
tory and the way for what are now the ruling religions of 
the world. We feel surprised at the extremely cursory notice 
taken of the early Hebrews, pre-eminent amongst all races for 
religious instincts or ideas, although stress is laid upon the 
eclectic influence of Alexandrian-Jewish learning in contact with 
patristic theology in the Eastern Church. A brief but very able 
summary of ecclesiastical history and of the development of modern 
thought brings us down to the latest psychic cycle, which has been 
characterized as the divorce of thought from faith, its religious 
phase being Protestantism and its intellectual phase materialism. 
The next psychic cycle, he is hopeful enough to think, will wit- 
ness a synthesis of thought and faith, a recognition of the fact 
that it is impossible for reason to find solid ground that is not 
consecrated ground, that all philosophy and all science belong to 
religion, that all truth is a revelation of God. The divine agency, 
instead of standing removed from man by infinite intervals of time 
and space, is thus the true name of those energies which work 
their myriad phenomena inthenatural worldaround us. Repudiating 
the term personality as “ weakly anthropomorphic,” though of use as 
the antithesis of monism and pantheism, he argues that the analysis 
of the idea and of the phenomena of causality lead the mind irre- 
sistibly to the conception of an agency uniting the three prime 
elements of intellect, sensibility, and will, of which it is impossible 
to think save as the attributes of a personal existence. In laying 
down, however, as unrestrictedly as Schopenhauer himself that 
will is “the only force in existence,” he goes beyond the cautious 
language of Sir John Herschel that, “so far as we are admitted 
into any personal knowledge of the origin of force, we find it con- 
nected with volition, and, by inevitable consequence, with motive, 
with intellect, and with all those attributes of mind in which per- 
sonality consists.” On Dr. Winchell’s showing, where would there 
be force before man’s intelligence dawned upon the earth? He is 
more cogent, to our mind, in his treatment of derivation or evo- 
lution as itself a oo neg: creation; unity and continuity of law 
and order being involved in the original cosmical plan, and being 
traceable by us until our thoughts are lost in the mystery of the 
impenetrable past. To arrive at the primary act, the moment of 
creation, or the energizing of the First Cause apart from all 
secondary agencies or conditions, would be for finite faculties to 
compass the infinite. What may be called our real conquests 
from the world within our ken—the primordial intuitions 
of causality, intelligence, ethicality, and goodness (the “ agatholo- 
gical” argument, as he terms it, not clearly distinguishing it from 
the ethical)—blend with the reality of being which is forced upon 
us by the whole working of our inner consciousness in a rational 
argument for the existence of a Real Being, a First Cause, a 
Moral Governor, unconditioned and infinite in intelligence and 


argument may be thceught, viewed as the foundation for a theistic 
system, in full and harmonious accord with the teachings of 
science, there is much to be done before the same reconciliation is 
made good between the new facts of physics or of history, and 
such special doctrines or traditional points of belief as are still 
largely held to be matters of revelation. We cannot think that our 
author's treatment of difficulties such as the Biblical cosmogony, 
or the Deluge, not to speak of the Fall and the Incarnation, pro- 
vidential government and the power of prophecy, will bring much 
satisfaction to Scriptural students, who may hardly think it 
enough to be told that “ the Mosaic expressions are, like so many 
other passages of the Ilebrew writings, to be taken in an Oriental 
sense,” 


MY LOVE.* 


M Y LOVE isa readable and an amusing love story, although 
its “linked sweetness ” is somewhat “long drawn out.” The 

tone is decidedly more pleasing than in some of the author's best- 
known novels; there is nothing objectionably advanced in its 
olitics, nor is there any offensive parade of antagonism to religion. 
tis a tale of love, pure and simple, although the three or more 
love affairs which run parallel to each other are illustrated or en- 
cumbered by a multiplicity of episodes; while a great variety of 
characters, vigorously sketched, are brought into active and 
energetic collaboration. Mrs. Lynn Linton generally inclines to 
the grave ; but in this novel she is often humorous, and sometimes 
sprightly, or even comic. In her Mr. Branscombe she has worked 
out a humorous portrait of no little merit, although verging on cari- 
cature; while in Gip and Pip, the twin daughters of the comic 
Pennefather family, she almost descends into screaming farce. 
The novel takes its name from a lover's passing fancy. A certain 
well-born young gentleman, Mr. Cyril Ponsonby, is coming on & 
flying visit to the sequestered country neighbourhood where his 
betrothed resides, and in the exuberance of his blissful anticipa- 
tions he inscribes on the window of the railway carriage the heart- 
felt ejaculation, “My love, my love.” Mr. Piaieuly has every 


* My Love. By FE. Lynn Linton, Author of “ Patricia Kemball.” 
, London: Chatto & Windus. 188t. 


goodness, and approachable by prayer. Yet, firm and broad as his . 
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yeason to believe the charming Stella Branscombe to be absolutely 
bis own. He has been accepted as her future husband, with the 
assent of her parents; and when his impatience leads him to turn 
up at the breakfast table, although expected much later in the day, 
. Branscombe is nearly as happy to welcome him as her 
daughter, while Mr. Branscombe appears to be as friendly as any 
son-in-law on his promotion could desire. Had these fair appear- 
ances not been deceptive, the novel need never have been written. 
But, even before the family had risen from breakfast, we see signs 
of the little rift in the lute which is to mar the pleasant domestic 
concert and lead to a long probation of misery, with the chance of 
things coming right in the end. Branscombe pée must be one of 
the most difficult of mortals for a quick-witted or straightforward 
young fellow to get on with. He is the very incarnation of self- 
jshness and feather-headed vanity ; he believes in the possession of 
a genius of an eminently transcendental order; and, what is worse, 
he has, to all appearance, made his loving wife and daughters con- 
yerts to his intolerable creed. He writes poems which are never 
published, except occasionally “for private circulation”; and he 
ints pictures, which he would gladly impose on the public, if 
the public taste could be elevated into appreciating them. But he 
writes and paints over the heads of the world, being content to 
+ his immortality in more esthetic generations. Meanwhile 

his only worshippers are his wife and the sweet and affectionate 
daughter Stella, who dutifully follows her mother’s lead. Such 
being the circumstances, we are somewhat puzzled to know why 
Oyril Ponsonby should have been accepted as a suitor for the hand 
of Mr. Branscombe’s heiress; nor is the mystery satisfactorily 
cleared up. For Cyril has but small means; he looks for his 
future to an Indian civil appointment; and, though a pleasant 
fellow, in the eyes of the transcendental father he must always 

es an unmitigated Philistine. We can better understand his 
having won favour with Mrs. Branscombe, and that lady is most 
anxious to urge the marriage forward. The fact is that she knows 
what other people only suspect, and is assured by the sad ex- 
perience of her wedded life that her ssthetical husband is a 
thoroughpaced humbug. If he imposed upon her fond fancy when 
a gitl, he speedily showed himself in his true colours. She knows 
that, with all his affectation of culture and talent, he is really a 
very commonplace person. Yet, having pledged herself to love, 
honour, and obey, she has over-scrupulously fulfilled those wedding 
vows, and become the most amiable and spauiel-like of hypocrites. 
How she has continued consistently to profess the faith she had 
long ago been disabused of; how she has persistently laid her 
common-sense and her happiness at the feet of the most exacting 
of domestic tyrants—is very cleverly and touchingly told. The 
result is that she has been worn down towards the grave by 
inches; and that she is become assured that she must soon be 
carried off by heart complaint. In the ever-present consciousness 
that her days are numbered she is anxious that her daughter 
should not be sacrificed like herself. Ofcourse the marriage she 
strives to forward does not come off in time, and Mrs. Branscombe 
dies suddenly, just as she had expected. Then Stella’s position 
becomes extremely embarrassing and painful. Very naturally, but 
most unluckily nevertheless, Mrs. Branscombe had never unde- 
ceived her daughter. The orphaned Stella never doubts that she 
must be all in all to her widowed father. That respectable 
humbug bears himself under his bereavement precisely as his 
most intelligent neighbours had expected. He soothes his un- 
— grief by writing an elegy and designing a monument 
t shall commemorate his anguish at the loss of the departed ; 
and he quietly makes up his mind that he must keep his daughter 
to succeed her mother as his amanuensis and admirer-in-ordinary. 
The devoted Stella would be nothing loth, could she reconcile her 
filial affection with her duty to Cyril. And as Cyril must start 
for India very soon, Mr. Branscombe decides to give him his 
dismissal. oreover, the antagonism that must always have 
existed between the men grows stronger day by day. But Brans- 
combe is too cunning and too polished to go brutally about his 
selfish work. He turns the screw upon his devoted child with 
honied phrases, and makes insidious advances towards the end 
he has in view. At last, when Cyril's departure draws nigh, 
Stella is driven to make her choice; and, though her heart is torn 
at the thought of the separation, filial duty triumphs over her love. 
It is only natural that Cyril should resent having the cup of hap- 
piness dashed from his fingers. He, on his side, offers her a choice 
in turn, On her sticking tearfully to her picus resolution, he 
gives her up, and starts for India, insinuating at the same time 
that he will probably gc through India to the mischief, and casting 
Tesponsibility for his future misdeeds on the girl who has 
Hrown him over. It must be owned that the young lady’s situa- 
tion is as little enviable as well can be. And atter a short time it 
changes decidedly for the worse. After being her father's obse- 
ious literary and domestic slave, she sees herself ousted from 

t once-envied position by a bosom friend who has proved false 
and treacherous. Hortensia Lyon has had the advantage of approach- 
ing Mr. Branscombe with the genuine adoration which is the sin- 
cerest flattery; and when the elderly Adonis makes her an offer of his 
hand, the young girl feels only too honoured by accepting it. But, 
if Hortensia is all milk and honey to her plastic husband, she 
shows herself the most despotic of stepmothers; and Stella has 
ourly reason to regret the choice which she made from the most 
Virtuous motives. It is very happy for her that the accounts she 
88 received of Cyril Ponsonby’s reprehensible conduct turn out 


‘0 have been either calumnious or exaggerated ; and that his early | 


Passion, far from having cooled, has only grown hotter in hi 
eas cb s ving 4 ly gr otter in his warm 


Had we been shut up with Stella in her melancholy home, the 
novel, though it might have been pathetic, must have Giee gloomy 
enough. But there are very tiedly personages in the neighbour- 
hood, of whom Stella sees something from time to time, and with 
whom the reader is invited to associate more freely. Perhaps the 
pleasantest and cleverest of these is Augusta Latrobe, who, like 
Stella, goes through a succession of trials as a prelude to a happy 
marriage. Mrs, Latrobe is a middle-aged widow, who had married 
an elderly savant against her mother’s wish, and who is now, with 
one little boy, left dependent on her mother for subsistence. And 
her mother makes herself even more disagreeable than Mr. Brans- 
combe, while she is decidedly more malicious. She never ceases 
to reproach her daughter with the undutiful and unfortunate con- 
nexion she had formed, as with the poverty which has been the 
appropriate penalty of her sin; and she misses no opportunity 
of taking up her testimony against the indecency and immo- 
rality of second marriages. She expresses herself perhaps more 
strongly on that subject than she feels, because Mitr, tro be 
might escape from the maternal clutches at any moment, by 
listening to one of two rival suitors, But, though Augusta 
Latrobe suffers and weeps a good deal, and almost breaks down 
occasionally under the burden, she is carried along, on the whole, 
by her sensible and sunny nature. One weak thing she has done, 
in a moment of collapse and depression, and it seems to us strangely 
inconsistent in her. At her spiteful old mother’s dictation she not 
only has given the most disinterested of her admirers his dismissal, 
but given it in language that was cruelly and gratuitously harsh ; 
and, if that inexcusable note does her no harm ultimately, we 
must say it was more good fortune than she deserved. Mrs. 
Latrobe’s quiet common sense and readiness of speech make her 
often extremely amusing; but there is more broad fun to be found 
with the rattling Pennefather family, although the fun is so highly 
flavoured that a little of it goes a long way. The Pennefather 
twins, Gip and Pip, are clever examples of good-natured and 
warm-hearted girls, spoiled by the detestable modern fashions of 
fastness and slang. ‘They are pretty, and by no means stupid; 
yet, meeting them merely in print, we are always mistaking 
them for their brothers; and we inevitably ignore the 
sonal attractions that may have made men flirt or fall in ne 
with them. So it comes almost as a shock to us when one of 
them engages herself to a youth fresh from college, who rather 
prides himself on his refinement. The explanation is that he 
has been fascinated by Stella Branscombe; and when he finds 
that that deserted Ariadne will have nothing to say to him, he 
turns for consolation where he is certain to find it, and proposes 
for one of the Misses Pennefather in the abandonment of hearty 
good-fellowship. It is natural enough that any girl, whatever her 
manners, should wish to marry; but we are reminded that these 
masculine Misses Pennefather have tender and feminine hearts 
when the one twin announces the engagement to the other. The 
happy bride elect had forgotten her sister's feelings for the 
moment; but she is painfully reminded of them by the other's 
grief at the announcement of the severing of the tie which has 
united them. Altogether Mrs. Lynn Linton has written an agree- 
able story ; and it is agreeable chiefly because, with the single 
exception of Mr. Branscombe, she has always taken some pains to 
show the more amiable side of her least amiable characters. Even 
the malignant mother of Mrs, Latrobe comes out to decided 
advantage on her death-bed, 


MINOR NOTICES. 


value of Mr. Holmes-Forbes’s esthetic doctrines (1) may 
be estimated by the fact that, in his opinion, “every piece of 
sculpture and every piece of painting should contain a moral or a 
lesson in life or conduct.” He is equally rigid in his conception 
of the aim of poetry. “It must now be shown,” he says, “ that 
the beauty of poetry, like every other sort of beauty, attaches only 
to utility, and that the utility of poetry is akin to that of statuary 
and painting, and consists in the inculcation of a moral.” As if 
this were not plain enough, he adds:—“ The p of a poem, 
whatever its subject, must be the inculcation of a moral. If this 
condition be ignored, though the piece be in verse, though it be in 
rhyme, though it be witty and ingenious, it will not be in good 
taste or it will not be poetic; for what is poetic is admirable, and 
so-called poetry which is without a moral is not in good taste, is 
not admirable.” The relation of morality to art was probably 
never more crudely misrepresented in a book professing to be a 
serious contribution to science. Regarding what he calls “ the 
objective element of beauty,” Mr. Holmes-Forbes has no more 
novel theory to offer than that it consists of “the quality of sug- 
gestiveness.” The beauty of a sunset, for instance, arises, he 
thinks, from its suggesting, among many other things, “great 
volumes of wool,” “lace curtains,” “ fleecy feathers from angels’ 
wings,” “waves of milk,” “a conflagration,” and “a volcanic 
eruption.” It may be true that the problems connected with the 
origin and nature of the esthetic emotions can be solved only by 
the methods of psychology ; but these problems are by no means 
so simple as Mr, Holmes-Forbes supposes. Even if they were 
satisfactorily disposed of, zesthetic philosophy would still have to 
determine the laws by whick one species of art is distinguished 
from another, and to show how far the manifestation of the senti- 


(1) The Science of Beauty: an Analytical Inquiry into the Laws of 
Esthetics. By Avary W. Holmes-Forbes, M.A. London: Triibner & 
Co, 1881. 
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ment of beauty has been modified by the different conditions of 
various races and periods. It does not seem to have occurred to 
Mr. Holmes-Forbes that these things come within the scope of 
“ an analytical inquiry into the laws of esthetics.” 

The editor of the prettily got-up Wit and Wisdom of Lord 
Beaconsfield (2) has brought his volume out at the timely moment 
when active-minded English men and women, bent on their well- 
earned holidays, are meditating how to compromise between the 
mental coma which their inclination leads them to covet and the 
summer reading which their pride and vanity delude them into 
planning. We cannot conceive a better pocket-companion for the 
tramp over Snowdon, Leith Hill, or the Rigi than this collection 
of short extracts. The book is the more readable because most 
happily unarranged. Many of the passages have been reduced to 
that condition of pure epigram in which, as we have no doubt, 
they were originally minted in their author’s brain before they 
were put into the mouths of characters who are apt even beyond 
the wont of the creations of most novelists to speak the tongue of 
their inventor. That which is, in fact, a defect in the novels them- 
selves makes them peculiarly available for the purveyor of Elegant 
Extracts. The editor also includes chosen passages from Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Parliamentary speeches, so as to indicate the whole 
range of his intellectual campaign. 

The interest of Clifford Gray (3) is to be found in the 
curious parallel between the disreputable young person of 
Mr. Mallock’s vision in his lately published volumes and the 
disreputable young person of Mr. Hardinge’s lachrymose imagi- 
nation. In the mipor picture galleries one often comes across 
as many as half a dozen studies of the same subject—‘ A 
Haunted House,” “Afternoon,” or what not. It soon becomes 
manifest that the subject has been set for the members of some 
drawing or painting Society, and they have each sent in their own 
rendering of the topic. After reading Mr. Hardinge’s rueful little 
romance,.one is inclined to suspect that he and Mr. Mallock belong 
to the same Writing Society, and have therefore attempted the 
same subject. “ Describe the loves of a beautiful young man, 
religious or esthetic, and of a beautiful and chaste-looking dame 
gdante.” This appears to have been the topic. And the worst 
of it is that, if there are a dozen members of the Society, 
we may have ten more novels about the inner consciousness 
of a lady not a whit more meritorious than the old Skittles of old 
railway literature. Mr. Hardinge has not treated the subject in 
the same manner as Mr. Mallock, whose hero was a sufficiently 
robust Conservative in politics, and, as it appeared when he 
tackled the Colonel, a man of his hands. Mr. Hardinge’s hero is, 
in very truth, a “ greenery yallery Grosvenor Gallery, foot-in-the- 
grave young man.” He is passionate and hectic. He rejoices in 
the sweet name of Clifford Gray; and, when we first make his 
acquaintance, he is dying of a decline in the romantic neigh- 
bourhood of Upper Norwood. He presents himself “ without 
seeming to have refreshed himself by the négligé costume he had 

ut on,” which shows how really ill he was. Even in the 

rystal Palace he is not happy; the very plaster cast in 
which he had once recognized the congenial features of 
Antinous does not exhilarate him, and he quivers pain- 
fully when he meets a young lady who diffuses a scent of 
sandal-wood. Clifford Gray is an artist, and the hero of a 
poitrinaire romance, In the youth of that sort of fiction, the 
naughty heroine was always consumptive, while the hero was in 
perfect health. Mr. Hardinge has made a change. It is the hero 
who coughs, while perfect health is the possession of the heroine. 
The lady is named Véra ‘I'rekoff, and we learn all about their 

assion from the pages of a lackadaisical diary kept by the hero. 
He met Véra at a table-d’héte in Lucerne. She was as pretty as 
a picture of Lionardo’s, and she was like a Diana surprised when 
Clifford caught her in the act of reading the Journal pour rire. 
This beautiful being (and really the descriptions of her beauty leave 
nothing to be desired) was travelling with a dying uncle, Count Tre- 
koff. “ He will die,” she said, “and I cannot be sorry. Is not that 
extraordinary? Daily, hourly, as he gets weaker and weaker, I 
feel my own life expand; look at me.” She was not really, 
as her words implied, “ swelling wisibly before his wery eyes,” but 
her language was certainly unconventional. The reader, in fact, 
begins to suspect what Mr. Gray finds at last to be true, that 
Véra’s “ uncle” really stands to her in a different and more close 
relation. As Gray falls in love with her and grows thin, the 
Count grows fat and jolly. Véra confides to her admirer that she 
onee poured Naren, fagy a overa live chameleon, which she has 
had set in diamonds, and wears in her hair. As the lizard is 
getting shabby, she asks him for a new one. But these indications 
of her character do not destroy his affection. If we understand 
Mr. Hardinge, Clifford Gray means to reclaim Véra by the gift of 
his own natural goodness of soul. His Véra sings what Mr. 
Hardinge will regret to find that the printers call “a rather risque 
song” and he does not like rather risque songs. Finally the pair are 
betrothed, and come to Paris. Véra makes her lover leave her 
house by the servants’ staircase while she admits another man. 
Next day the wretched Clifford Gray hears her voice in the bed- 
room next to his at his hotel, where Véra is getting back her 
letters from a former lover. After this discovery Gray breaks a 


(2) Wit and Wisdom of Benjamin Disrueli, Earl of Beaconsfield. 
ga from his Writings and Speeches. London: Longmans & Co. 
1881. 
Paty Clifford Gray. By W. M. Hardinge. London: Smith, Elder, 


bloodvessel, and spoils Véra’s best dress. “I felt her breast be. 
neath my lips, and all her white and rose and silver was stained 
to scarlet with blood, as I tumbled forward, like a senseless, life. 
drained thing, into the arms at last of a woman that was a sinner,” 
The hero seems to have been inclined to forgive Véra and to 
resume his relations with her. But from this degradation, at 
least, he was rescued by events. An early grave and a brilliant 
marriage wind up this instructive story. 

Miss Jay’s nouvelle (4), which has some strong and stirri 
olin, seems to show that in some parts at least of Irelan 

e people are now just as much their own enemies in the face of 
all attempts at improving their condition as they were in the days 
when Miss Edgeworth wrote her fascinating story Ennut. Miss 
Jay’s story is, however, of a far darker cast than the one just 
referred to. As to the prevalence of the state of mind, or no 
mind, and its terrible results, which she depicts with an incisive 
pen, there can, unhappily, be no doubt, and the author writes with 
an air of knowledge and experience which makes it difficult to cast 
doubt upon her explanation of things which are suggestive enough 
in cut-and-dried newspaper reports, but of which her treatment ma 
impress some people whose attention would otherwise be unmoy 
It is not to be thought that Miss Jay would have us believe that 
all Irish Roman Catholic priests resemble the infamous, yet genial 
and popular, Father Malloy of her story; but there is too much 
reason to suppose that he is not inaccurately drawn from a 
which is not exceptional. The grim and tragic tone of the Like 
book is artfully relieved wherever it is possible; and we can say 
for ourselves that we have read its three hundred pages with un- 
failing interest. 

A third edition, in one volume, has appeared of Mr. Beresford 
Hope’s novel Strictly Tied Up (5). Of the book itself it is 
needless to say anything now, inasmuch as it was reviewed at 
length in these columns at a time when its authorship was 
unknown alike to reviewers and to readers. The present edition, 
however, derives a new interest from the words of preface which 
now herald the novel. These begin by explaining the black border 
which surrounds the touching dedication to “The Dear Light 
and Guide of the Author's Life.” Lady Mildred Beresford Hope, 
it appears, knew nothing until its actual appearance of the book 
which “I contrived to write, publish, and dedicate quite unknown 
to her, and anonymously, and then to place in her hands with the 
full confession of my plot of love. I joyed to think that I was 
thus discharging a little of life’s debt; for, beyond my serious 
ethical aim, my chief object was to surprise and please a wife who 
had, for more than thirty-eight yearsy endured so much and 
laboured so much for her husband.” These words are followed 
by a tribute to the memory of Lady Mildred Beresford Hope, 
which is thus closed :—“ Lady Mildred Beresford Hope’s inner 
character was, of course, unsuspected by strangers, and still more 
closed to them was that innermost life of the soul, of which, 
although I shall leave my picture incomplete, I refuse to speak. 
They could only see the bright participator of a socially prosperous 
career, or catch the cheery laugh and witty speech of the woman 
then most courageous when fighting against weary: pains and 
weaknesses, constantly recurring, of which the secret was her 
own.” These words leave something, as it ‘shouldbe left, to be 
understood, and thus illustrate the t{ maxim “ There is 80 
much not to say.” Respect for the same principle prevents us 
from enlarging here on the career referred to.. 


A somewhat strange little book called Post Mortem (6) possesses 
a good deal of imagination and force. It purports to be an ac- 
count of what was seen and endured by a soul in purgatory, and 
in the conception of the purgatorial state—which is represented, 
to put it baldly and briefly, as a kind of prolonged nightmare— 
we find originality and invention: The narrator is a country 
squire who died in 1759, and for the first two-thirds of the 
book the fact of his having died before, to take an instance, the 
Reign of Terror, is turned to excellent account. The last part 
of the book is the least satisfactory. The author would have 
done well to be content with making his readers follow him 
through the weirdly fascinating adventures of Henry Coke in 
Chaos, and to avoid consigning the whole population of the nine- 
teenth century to the bottomless pit. As we have said, however, 
the earlier part of the book will be found to contain both perform- 
ance and promise. 

Friends (7) is an unpretending little story, which is prettily 
conceived and executed, but which is, to our thinking, wanting in 
the power of character-drawing. That Nordhall is somewhat dull 
and somewhat priggish, though he is meant to be quite the reverse, 
is less surprising than that Mrs. Strong (his partner in the “ duet”) 
should be ‘so unlikely a personage as she is, or, we should rather 
say, as she turns out to be at the very end of the book. We closed 
the volume with a suspicion that the author had intended to give 


_the story a different and more probable ending, but had been per- 


suaded at the last moment to truckle to the demands of senti- 
mentalism. 


(4) The Priest’s Blessing ; or, Poor Patrick’s Progress from This World 
toa Better. By Harriett Jay, Author of the “Queen of Connaught,” &c. 


London: White & Co. 
(5) Strictly Tied Up. A Novel. By the Right Hon. A. J. B. 
Beresford Hope, M.P. ‘Third Edition. x vol. London: Hurst & 


Blackett. 
(6) Post Mortem. London and Edinburgh: Blackwood & Sons. 


(7) Friends? a Duet. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Author of “The 
Gates Ajar,” &c. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
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- Baby Rue (8), which belongs to the same series as the volume 
syst noticed, is a stirring and graphically-told story of Indian war- 
tre. in the course of which full justice is done to the “ redskins” 

the author, who seems to have a just appreciation of their 

p Dork and of their wrongs at the hand of the white man. 
The book is perhaps a trifle dull in the earlier chapters, but as 
soon as the author gets well into the story the interest rises con- 
tinually until the climax is reached. 

Dr. Flower's entertaining and instructive little volume (9) ought 
to be read and remembered by the natural guardians of all women 
or girls who have a fancy for the “hideous beauty” of small 
waists and Chinese feet. . 

The first part of Mr. Piggott’s work (10), dealing with the effect 
of a foreign judgment in the English Courts, was published two 

ars ago, and is now complemented by the present volume, in 
which the author has “ ccllected, as far as it has been possible to 
obtain it, the foreign and colonial law bearing upon foreign judg- 
ments and upon service out of the jurisdiction.” 

A second edition, carefully brought down to date, has been 

plished of Mr. Harris's Principles of the Criminal Law (11). 
The work is brought out in its revised form under the care of the 
original author and of Mr. F’. P. Tomlinson. 

A second edition also appears of Mr. Justice Fry’s well-known 
work on Contracts (12). 

We have also to note the appearance of a third edition of Mr. 
Pollock's Principles of Contract (13). The volume is heralded by 
an “introduction,” which, unlike too many introductions, is well 
worth reading. 

Mr. Herring’s (14) thirty prescriptions are capitally chosen, and 
his remarks upon them are tor the most part sensible, and to the 

int. It is a little odd to find a mixture of spirit of lavender, 
ammonia, and camphor described as “a simple tonic”; but, as 

Frederick says in The Mimic, “I can call my hat a Cadwallader, 
if I choose.” 


(8) Baby Rue. By Charles M. Clay. London: Sampson Low & Co. 


(9) Nature Series—Fashion in Deformity. By William Henry Flower, 
LL-D., F.R.S., &c. London: Macmillan & Co. 

(10) Foreign Judgments. Part II. The Effect of an English Judgment 
Abroad. Service on Absent Defendants. By F. T. Piggott. London : 
Stevens & Sons. 

(11) The Principles of the Criminal Law. By Seymour F. Harris. Second 
Edition, revised by the Author and F. P. Tomlinson. London: Stevens 
& Haynes. 

(12) A Treatise on the Specific Performance of Contracts. By the Hon. 
Sir Edward Fry. Second Edition by the Author and W. D. Rawlins. 
London: Stevens & Sons. 

(13) Principles of Contract. By F. Pollock. Third dition, revised 

partly re-written. London: Stevens & Sons. 

(14) Health Preservation: Thirty Valuable Prescriptions by Eminent 

Physicians, with Practical Remarks thereon. By Richard Herring. 
: Longmans & Co. ; 
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The NEXT TERM will commence on Tuesday, September 20. 

F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,346, AUGUST 13, 1881: 


The Fenian Convention. 
The House of Lords, M. Gambetta and Revision. 
The Land Bill. | Mr. Bright on the House of Commons. Railway Rates, 
The Proposed Education Code. Emigrant Ships. 


The International Medical Congress. 
The Parliament of the Future. The Abbé Prévost. 
The Papal Allocution on the Law of Guarantees. Society at Spa. 
Electrical Exhibition in Paris. Spanish and French Art. 
The Billingsgate Question. | The Gold Withdrawals. 
Racing in Sussex. The Theatres. 


Holub’s Seven Years in South Africa. 
Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard. Verrall’s Medea, 
Some Books of Geography and Travel. Too Red a Dawn. 
Lord Hertert of Cherbury’s Poems. The Relations of Science and Religion. 
My Love. Minor Notices. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,345, AUGUST 6, 1881: 


Atghanistan—England and America—The Land Bill—European Combinations— 
Egypt—Lord Sherbrooke on Bankruptcy Law—The Transvaal—Competitive 
Examinations—The French Elections—The Liverpool Fenians. 


Cosmic Emotion—North pton’s Pride—Dr. Plumptre on Modern Scepticism— 
Steam-Yacht Matches—George Borrow—The Abolition of Fog—Mr. Gladstone’s 
New Plan for the Redemption of Debt—The Theatres—Midsummer Racing. 


Les Quatre Vents de V Esprit—Coral Islands—My Sister the Actress—Ward and Lock’s 
Etymological Dictionary of the E:\'ish Language—Volcanoes—Max Miiller’s 
Books of the East. Vol. X. Part 1.—On Latmos—Publications of the 

Dialect Society—French Literature. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


BATH COLLEGE, BATH.—The Next Term will commence 


on Saturday, September 17, 1881. Head-Master—T. W. DUNN, Esq., M.A., late 
Fellow and Assistant-Tutor, St. Peter’s College, and for ten years a Master of Clifton College. 


MAtL_V E RN Orb 
The NEXT TERM commences Tuesday, September 27. 
For particulars, apply to Henry ALDRICH, Esq., Secretary. 


S. ANDREW'S COLLEGE. {CHARDSTOOK, Dorset, 


-OPENS 6. i and Publi 
rate and inclusive fees.—Apply to SECRETARY. 


[SLE of WIGHT PROPRIETARY COLLEGE, APLEY 
near RYDE). 
The WINTER TERM will on 16. 


Full particulars from the Rev. Canon TEESDALE, Head-Master The 
Cottage Melville Street, Ryde. 


T. EDMUND’S COLLEGE, SALISBURY.—A HIGH- 
CLASS SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. The religious training is upon 
definite Church principles. Boys are Educated with much care and thoroughness. They 
receive individual teaching and help wherever needed. Candidates for Matriculation at the 
Universities are specially prepared. Terms, £75 a year.—For references, prospectus, or any 
further particulars, apply to the Warden, Rev. G. H. BouRNE, D.C.L. 


ABINGDON SCHOOL.—This Foundation (a.p. 1563), Six 


Miles from Oxford, has complete new buildings in lar; unds. Classical and M 
Departments, with strong staff of Siamers: valuabie University Scholarshipe. cae 
aration for the Military and other Professional Examinations, and careful grounding for 
oys whose destination is the larger Public Schools. Well-ventilated Private Studies and 
Intirmaries, Fives-courts, rowing for Boys who swim. 
School Fees, £57 to £63 ; advantages to the Sons of the Clergy. 
Apply to the Rev. E. SumMMERs, B.D., Head-Master. 


TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, STRATFORD-ON-A VON.— 
The Warden, RICHARD CURRY, M.A., is assisted by Se ide 

Masters, two being specially for Modern Special preparation 

competitive Ezsminations. the Universities of £60 per annum. 

unior Department for Young Boys. Playi munasi: ‘erms 

‘and 60 Gulnees..Apply to the WARDEN. 


KENSINGTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
35 Hereford Square, Gloucester Road, S.W.—The SONS of NOB XN N- 
TLEMEN are prepared for Eton and other Public Schools 


attention. Special care of young Boys just leaving home. E 
Pupils. Head-Master—A. 8. B. SCOTT. 


HIGHGATE SCHOOL.—The Next Term commences Tuesday, 


September 20. In the Indian Civil Service Examination of thi assed 
direct from the School 17th out of 31 successful Candidates, and was first for Greck ml fen for 
C. McDowaLL, 


r 


Latin of all the Candidates.—For particulars of admission, 


FINDEN PARSONAGE, WORTHING, Sussex.—The Rev. 
PYOLKESTONE. — Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon., 


sisted by a Cambridge M.A. and competent Teachers, pares 
Universities, Woolwich, Sandhurst,ana all C 


TTHORNDENE, OAKLEIGH PARK. Station on G.N. R. 
Miss MATHER has vacancies for DAUGHTERS of tg + Large detached 


house. Large garden. Healthy situation. London Professors, 
at University Local Exams. Christmas ‘Terma will open September 


| 
| 
— | 
| 


— 
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SHFORD SCHOOL, KENT. Head- Matter, E. C. MUSSON, 
in G.S., formerly Scholar and ery at College, Cambridge ome: LI F E ASS U RANC ES, &e, 
rate cubicles anda ay Ae — rma Terms low and strictly i Special prep 
for Woolwich, S and Medical Preliminary, &e. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Langley Place, LANGLEY,| Ny RI OES, 
BUCKS. " “ACCIDENTS, 


Mr. W. E. W. COLLINS, late Scholar of Jesus College, Oxford, and for some time 
Composition Master at Richmond School, Yorkshire, and Mr. LEONARD B, 
KEYSER, for four years Assistant-Master at the Rev. J. W. Hawtrey’s, Aldin 
House, Slough, receive BOYS between the ages of Eight and Fourteen, t» prepare 
for entrance on the Clas-ical or Modern side of the Public Schools, or for the Royal 
Navy. 

BOYS are also e-peciaily prepared for Junior Scholarships at any of the Public 
Bchools. 

Langley Place is a few minutes’ walk from Langley Station, on the G. W.R.; is 
four miles from Windsor and two and a half miles from Slough. It stands on 
gravel soil, above the level of the Thames. The sanitary arrangements are 
excellent. 

References and full particulars will be given on application at the above address, 


ILITARY. and CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS.— 


There is ion with BLAIR LODGE SCHOOL, POLMONT 
a  Suilinzshite for breparation for the above Examinat.ons. Honours gained durin 
the past y Three Appointments to Woolwich Academy. _ Seventh Place for Indian Civi 
Service,  &e.—Full particulars on application to the IHEAD-MASTER. 


NAvAt CADETSHIPS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and ARMY. 


At LITTLEHAMPTON, the health’est place on the English Coast. 
T. EASTMAN, M.A., Cam bridge Math. Honours (e!dest Son of late Mr. Eastman, 
R. x ; Founder of Royal Naval School, Southsea), and Mr. A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Oxon., 
Double Classical Honours. Long experience and op cpeceleg suecess Good house and play- 
ground, with every comfort.—Present address, Brook House, Godaiming. 


PREPAR! ATORY SCHOOL, AMESBURY HOUSE, Page 
Heath, BICKLEY, Kent.~Rev. EDMUND FOWLE receives THIRTY-THREE 
BOYS under the age of fifteen, to prepare fur the Public Schools. 


The house, surrounded by six acres of land, is situated in a charming locality, thirteen miles 
from London. 


There is every requirement for a high-class Private School, a cricket and football ground, 
large iron playroom, forming gymnasium, &c., two Eton fives-courts, workshop, dry play- 
ground, and a run of a third of a mile on a dry gravel path. 


The soil is gravel, and all the Sanitary arrangements in and out of the house have been 
under the special supervision of Dr, ALFRED CARPENTER, of Croydon. 


Every Educational advantage given and many comforts offered, the greatest care being 
taken of little Boys on their first leaving home. 


Great success has been met with, several open Scholarships gained, and in no single case has 
a Boy failed to take his proper place at a public school. 


Rev. EDMUND FOWLE is well known by his very successful series of Latin and School Books, 
and for his Eton Greek Reader—written by special request for that School, and now in use at 
Eton, Harrow, Merchant Taylors’, &«. Terms, from 80 to 120 guineas. 


Address, till further notice, Ballyards, Armagh. 
OVERSL: ADE PREPARATORY SCHOOL (near RUGBY). 


G. F. WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C.C.C. Camb., formerly Assistant- 
at AS School and Wellington College, prepares “BUYS from Eight yeurs of 
age for the Classical or Modern Sides of Public Schools. 


LAKE DISTRICT.—The Rev. T. STEVENS (Wrangler) will 
have a Vacancy for s PUPIL in September. Climate suitable for a delicate boy. 
Mountain and sea air; bathing, boating, fishing.— Address, Eden Mount, Grange over Sands. 


(THOROUGH PRIVATE TUITION is offered, in a large 


Country House, to a few GENTLEMEN'S SONS (over Fifteen) who require extra care. 
For references and terms, address M.A. Oxon, Mill Bank House, near r Maly ern. 


C. 2 H. 1 ROSE, M.A., of Conyngham House, RAMSGATE 
Je y leven years at Cheam School), will Le joinedin preparing PUPILS tor the 
Public serous by the Rev. H. C. V. SNOWDEN, B.A. (Ik ourteen years Sen. Assist. Master to 
Rev. W. T. Browning, Phot etwaudeviliey House large, with perfect sanitary arrangements, 
and grounds of nearly four acres. Prospectus on application. 


HDUCATIONAL HOME for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 

N.—THE GRANGE, Endenich, BONN-ON-TITE-RHINE, Germany.—Number 
of Pupils limited to Twelve. Refined English home. | Resident North German and Parisian 
asters for P Apply 
as above, to the Sone, Mrs. BREMNER. 


sc STER for the GROCERS’ COMPANY’S MIDDLE 
DOWNS.—Notice is hereby given that the Court of 
in November next, proceed to the appointment of a HEAD- 


nat Boys - A present number of Bovs in the School is 331). Fixed stipend, £100 per 
annum. Capitation Re. £1 nee r Boy up to £400, and 103. per Boy beyond that number. 
new Head-Master will e Hi 
ject to the provisions of a Scheme of the Endowed Sehools Commissioners. He need not be 
fn poly ame but — not a or hold any benefice having the cure of souls, or any office 
nion of the Court, may interiere with the proper ee 


COLLEGE o~ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, AUCKLAND, 
NEW ZEALAND.—A HEAD-MASTER is REQUIRED for’ this Institution. He must 
have graduated in Honours at one of the leading Universities in the United Kingdom, and 
~y a and success as a Master in some important Public School. The salary will 

per annum, without house allowance, but with a Capitation Fee of 10s. for every 
Pup paving, school fees. £150 — be allowed for passage inoney to the Colony. 

lowing hav 1» act as a Commission for the selection of the 
wdouies Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh : rofessor Jowett, of Oxford; Arthur Sidgwick, 
Esq., of Oxtord; and the Rev. J. M. Wilson: Clifton College. Intending candidates can 
obtain of the undersigned application forms and —— statement giving further particulars 
as to the School, = pay [oe All Warren must be made on 
the forms, and be r before Septem 30 to WALTER KENNAWAY, New 


ona — RE-ENGAGEMENT REQUIRED by an 
Piast Liwyd Cottage, ‘Abergele, Denbig 
A® RESPECTABLE COUPLE, giving up housekeeping, would 
glad to meet with a SITUATION of TRUST ; town or country. <A nobleman or 


a with fishing or shootin: pox te find them’ capable of doing all required ; have 
Geen in good families Address, J. M..7 Bayham Street, Camden Town. 


BLINDNESS. 


one-fourth of those from can 
use 


sulted at an ‘other ‘ime. “Sir Square, London, W.., writes : 
“T have trie wal n without but your spectacles suit me 
admirably for rea king. rg as 

is really surprising.” Dr. Chelmsford, jate Surgeons Major West writes : I could 
not have believed it possible that my sight could have been so much impro 

at Eighty-two. I vg now read the smallest print, although suffering from cata- 


5 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C. 
COMBINED CAPITALS, £2,000,000 STERLING, 
FIRE INSURANCES on Liberal Terms. 
LIFE ASSURANCE in all its Branches, 
New Method of Combined Life and Accident Insurances. 


Accident Insurance Policies from £2 10s. per annum, to secure £1,000 in even 
specitied Compensation for non-fatal Injury. of Death ang 


Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained at the Head Office of the Companies, oy 


from any of the Agents. 
N ORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1836. 1 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON 
Subscribed Capital, £3,000,000, of w hie up £300,000, 
Fire Reserve Funds, £ 
Life Funds as per last 023, 


PHaNIxX FIRE OFFICER 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements 
Insurauces effected in all parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary, 


[PERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager, 


RexYaL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
Royal Exchange, London, August 10, 1881. 
The Court of Directors of the ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE do hereb: 
thata GENERAL CUURT of the said Corporation will be holden at their 
Exchange, on Thursday, the 18th inst., fromgOne o'clock tili ‘I'wo o'clock in the aiternoun 
for the Election of a D.rector in the room of Lord Josceline William Percy, deceased, which 
Election will be deciared at such time as the General Court shall appoint to receive the ‘Report 


oi the Scrutineers. 
E. R. HANDCOCK, Secret ary. 
The Chair will be taken at One o'clock precisely. 


N.B.—Printed Lists of the P. to’ lified to ill Li 
eee a rs qualifie vote will be delivered at the Office This 


HOTELS. 
pede «Sear ie Wer Tie, Gon HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


a. ¥ Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Tong established. Suites of 
Fe for Lad Sea- Water Service in the Hoiel, 
BENJN. BULL, Manager, 


TPOTL AND BAY, Isle of Wight, near Alum Bay.—TOTLAND 


BAY HOTEL. Magnificent sea_ views. Comfort, with moderate charges. Billiard- 
room and tennis lawn. Bracingair, Excellent sands and promenade pier. 
for yachts. Special Service, Friday, 2.10 P.M., rane Monday, 7 A.M.—Apply to Miss 
FLEMING, Manageress (late of the Langham Hotel). 


[FR ACOMBE HOTEL.—On the verge of the Atlantic, in 
its own Grounds of Five Acres, with Tennis Lawn. Contains 250 Rooms, and is “o 


model of sanitary excellence.” One of the largest Sulnming Baths in England ; also Private 
Sea-water Baths.—Every information of MANAGER. - 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


Annual sale nine millions, 


‘* Of great value to the cause of temperance and good health.” 
Dr. NormAN Kerr. 


THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
19 REGENT STREET, S.W. 
ROPRIGUES' NOVELTIES in MONOGRAMS, ARMS, 


Crests, and Addresses. Steel Dies Engraved as Gems. 
NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES artistically Illuminated in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and 
Colours, in the first style. 
BEST RELIEF STAMPING, one colour, 1s. per 300. 
HENRY RODRIGUES, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no ExtraCharge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 
Illustrated priced Catalozue, with oom post free.—248, - and 250 Tottenham Court Road. 


DECORATION. 


ORANT & CO., having for many years carefully studied the 

best periods of Decorative Art, and having had great experience in carrying 

out important orders, will advise upon the DECORATION and FURNISHING 

of TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES, prepare Designs, and execute the necessary 

works at moderate cost. MORANT & CO. personally superintend all work 
entrusted to them. 


91 New Bonp Street, W. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d. per yard. 


HINDLEY’S 
Patterns sent and Estimates given. 
CHINTZES. Cc. HINDLEY & SONS, 


134 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Pact on the right eye.” Mr. Laur es, b wo 
hundred Testimonials similar to above, ——s Dr. C. B. Radcliff 23 Cavendish Square, 

i Hospital she Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, 


ji of Cambridge ; John 
Esq., d.P., Lynn. Physician to R.H. the Prince’ of Wales Soratjee 
Jejee . Byculla ; Baron Dowleans, Calcutta ; Major Priaulx, The Avenue, Brixton Rise, 
Twenty-seven yea years. Consultation free. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, FIRST AWARD, SYDNEY, 
FR Y’S 0 OC A EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. 
“‘ Strictly pure, and well manu‘actured."—W. W. STODDART, City Ana'yst, Bristol. 
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